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HE Debate in the House of Commons this week 
on Home Rule was remarkable chiefly for the 
tone of the personal exchanges between Sir 
Edward Carson and Mr. Redmond. The speeches of 
Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Austen Chamberlain were 
notably more bitter and at the same time far less impres- 
sive than that of the Ulster leader. There was a hint in 
| Sir Edward’s words and attitude as he turned time and 
again towards the Nationalist benches that he was tired 
of the English party leaders and their ways, and that if 
there was to be any question of coming to terms he would 
prefer to deal direct with those whom he referred to as 
his own fellow-countrymen. We have commented with 
a certain severity upon the irreconcilable note that has 
characterised so many of Sir Edward Carson’s platform 
utterances during the past six months; but we are 
bound to say that his speech in the House on Thursday 
did much to lift the controversy, for the time being at 
least, on to a higher and more hopeful plane. We 
discuss the whole situation elsewhere. 





* * * 


Mr. Merriman’s contribution to the debate on the 
Indemnity Bill in the Union Parliament seems to have 
created a great sensation in South Africa. In what the 
Times’ correspondent described as “one of the most 
effective utterances he has ever made ” he attacked first 
the Labour Party and then the Government. The de- 
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portations, he declared, were an egregiously false step. 
They were (we quote the Daily Telegraph report) 

not justifiable on the ground of necessity, and the Government 
had by their action thrown thousands into the arms of Labour 
who were disgusted with the Syndicalist methods. The con- 
sequence was that the Labour Party would come back fifteen 
strong after the elections, and sooner or later, through political 
exigencies, the deportees would be brought back. 


This was the second deadly blow, Mr. Merriman con- 
cluded, that General Smuts had struck the Empire. 
The speech indicates that there is a large body of opinion 
in South Africa which is now alive to the disastrous 
character of General Botha’s blunder; and though the 
Premier will probably get his Bill through, it will not be 
long before he has to pay the price of his actions. It is 
expected that the general election will take place in the 


autumn. 
cs ” ~ 


For a time, at any rate, we are not likely to hear much 
more of any Anglo-German agreement for a reduction of 
Naval Armaments. Sir Edward Grey and Admiral 
von Tirpitz between them have made it clear that there 
is nothing to be done and that it is better to attempt 
nothing. What confidence there now is between the two 
countries is a tender plant easily to be withered even by 
such well-intentioned but misinterpretable suggestions 
as Mr. Churchill’s ill-fated proposal for a naval holiday. 
Over the one definite result hitherto achieved—namely, 
the informal acceptance by Germany of the 16 to 10 
ratio—there is certainly trouble ahead. In England this 
ratio has been authoritatively.interpreted as referring 
to the Home Fleet alone, and then only for a limited 
time, until our superiority in pre-Dreadnoughts has 
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disappeared. In Germany these vital qualifications 
have naturally been disregarded from the first, and it is 
certain that any proposal to translate them into practice 
in our building programme will be leoked upon there as 
trickery. And what will our naval enthusiasts have to 
say if Germany proposes to balance the exclusion of 
our Mediterranean squadron from the ratio by the 
exclusion of the new Baltic squadron which she is said 
to be thinking of creating ? 
* * * 


The truth is, we fear, that the ratio agreement, such as 
it is, offers little more than a prospect of endless bickering 
and ill-feeling. An improvement of our relations with 
Germany does not lie along the road of a naval agree- 
ment. If we are to have an agreement withther, let it be 
one on colonial matters, or, better still, on common action 
regarding great international questions. Nothing since 
the beginning of the Anglo-German misunderstanding 
has done so much to restore confidence as the co-opera- 
tion of the two Powers during the Balkan war. It is to 
wise diplomacy rather than to ingenious arithmetic that 
we must look for any eventual—it cannot be immediate 
—reduction of the burden of armaments. 


* * * 


It is understood that the appointment of Mr. Samuel 
to the Presidency of the Local Government Board is not 
unconnected with the arrangements for carrying out the 
Government’s land programme. The original proposal 
with regard to the rural housing scheme was that it was 
to be administered by a new department of the Board of 
Agriculture. It has been realised, however, that for 
reasons which should have been obvious from the first 
it is not practicable, even if local authorities are to be 
ignored, to remove the subject of housing from the 
purview of the Local Government Board ; and the result 
is that Mr. Samuel has been sent there to carry out the 
scheme in due course. Mr. Burns and the Chancellor, 
it seems, do not agree as regards the claims of local 
government on this matter and, as far as the facts of the 
difference are known, Mr. Burns certainly appears to 
have been in the right. Mr. Lloyd George, to judge by 
his record, seems to know and care as little about local 
government as he does about foreign affairs: it is a 
defect in his outlook which he will have to remedy if he 
is to. be more successful in his future projects of social 
reform than he has been over his Insurance Act. As for 
Mr. Samuel, he has achieved a remarkable administrative 
success at the Post Office, and at the Local Government 
Board he will find opportunities for distinguishing 
himself greater perhaps than any other Department can 
offer at the present time. But we sincerely hope that he 
will not allow himself to be committed at the outset to 
that point of view on local government affairs which, as 
we have suggested, has been at least one factor in his 
appointment. 

* * * 

No doubt Mr. Burns, having spent the whole of his 
administrative career—more than eight years—at the 
head of a single Department, will take some little time to 
become accustomed to the ways and duties of his new 
office. But as soon as he has settled down at the Board 


of Trade we hope he will devote some very serious con- 


sideration to the question of removing from the Railway 
Department the imputation under which it at present 
suffers—and, as we hold, justly suffers—of being a mere 
instrument of the railway companies. There were 
certain important points in the policy which Mr. Burns 
pursued in his late office to which we have been obliged 
to take very strong exception, but he has never been 
accused of any sort of subservience to vested interests 
as such, and his very imperviousness to outside influences 
gives him peculiar qualifications for the task of over- 
hauling the Railway Department and securing the para- 
mountcy of the public welfare. 
* * * 


We are very glad to see that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
has declared definitely—and apparently in the name of 
the Labour Party—in favour of a nominated rather 
than an elected Second Chamber. The declaration may, 
or may not, be of practical importance in its influence 
upon the coming proposals of the Government, but, 
taken in conjunction with the recent vote of the Party 
Conference against Proportional Representation, it 
certainly marks very emphatically the dissociation of 
the Labour Party from what Mr. MacDonald calls “ the 
easy phrases of pseudo-democracy,” which, originally 
of Whig origin, still receive the homage of so many 
Radicals. The Labour Party is in effect bearing witness 
to its belief that in the sphere of democratic machinery, 
as in that of economics, the day of the deductive philo- 
sopher is gone; and that an ounce of practical experi- 
ment is worth a ton of more or less logical theories. 
Mr. MacDonald’s view apparently is that the Second 
Chamber should be “in effect a Committee of the 
elected House.”” Whether it is this or whether it is 
nominated from amongst outside persons seems to us a 
matter of minor importance, provided the second con- 
dition which Mr. MacDonald lays down is fulfilled— 
namely, that the effective power of the revising Chamber 
should depend upon the influence in forming public 
opinion which its own ability and record can give it. 





* * * 


A crisis seems to be approaching in the affairs of 
Catholic Germany. On Sunday the central committee 
of the Catholic Party passed a strongly-worded protest 
against the “‘ Berlin Group,” which has been agitating 
for some years past to make the “ Centrum”’ (the Catholic 
Party in the Reichstag) a purely confessional body. 
On the same day, in Bochum, the Catholic working men 
of Western Germany protested even more strongly 
against the similar attempt to confine the so-called 
Christian Trade Unions to Catholics alone. This 
quarrel between the Liberal Catholics and the “ ultras,” 
between the Cologne and the Berlin Parties, is an old 
one. It has been patched up several times in recent 
years, but has always broken out again. Up to now 
Rome has been clearly on the side of the Berlin Group, 
but it will be interesting to see whether the strictly con- 
fessional standpoint will be allowed to carry the day. 

* * * 


If it does, it is clear there will be a split in the Catholic 
ranks. The working men of the party are convinced 
that Trade Unions on purely confessional lines would 
be useless, and the Christian Unions have already 
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threatened “‘ to change the name of the firm” if the 
wishes of the Berlin Group are carried into execution. 
The consequence of this would be an immense trans- 
ference of power to the Socialists, since it is inevitable 
that the former Catholic Unions would be forced in the 
end to combine with the Free or Socialist Unions. 
Politically, too, it would mean a great weakening of the 
Centrum in North-west Germany, since the Catholic 
seats there depend entirely on the working-class vote. 
Naturally enough, the Socialists are following very 
closely a development which promises so much to them, 
but it is hardly to be expected that the political genius 
of the Church will allow it to sacrifice so important a 
section of its supporters. A new compromise has not 
yet been announced, but it may be expected at any time. 


* * * 


The chairmakers’ lock-out at High Wycombe, which 
has now lasted eleven weeks, shows no sign of settle- 
ment ; and must be severely taxing the resources of the 
Furnishing Trades’ Association, which has within the past 
year had a series of important disputes on its hands. 
The chief question in this case is simply wages. The 
Wycombe chairmaking industry, which is extremely 
ancient and owed its situation originally to that of the 
Buckinghamshire beechwoods, was till less than a 
generation ago organised mainly in small shops with little 
machinery. Pay was low, but employers were numerous, 
and most capable men looked forward to becoming one. 
In the last fifteen years the rapid growth of machinery, 
leading to that of fewer and larger factories, has changed 
every feature of this except the low pay. Trade union- 
ism has tardily, but decisively come in, and this is its 
first great battle. Some of the workers—those con- 
cerned in the initial strikes which preceded the lock-out 
—have been out since September; between two and 
three thousand are now involved (including about three 
hundred women, members of the National Federation of 
Women Workers); no one has yet gone in. The Wy- 
combe wages are, with few exceptions, the lowest in the 
country for their classes of work. The difference be- 
tween them and the London rates is in some cases nearly 
100 per cent. The workers’ demands are in some cases 
for a penny an hour extra, in others a halfpenny, and they 
also object to the masters’ system of grading. 

* * 

The Home Office enquiry into the Senghennyd 
colliery disaster is likely to cause searching criticism 
of the measures which are at present taken to prevent 
accidents in mines. Without going into the more 
technical matters which have been investigated, we 
should like to draw attention to two important points 
which have been raised during the examination of 
witnesses in the past few days. It has been made clear 
that the system of reporting to the management by 
subordinate officials with regard to dangerous con- 
ditions in the mine was, at any rate in this instance, 
inefficiently carried out. It seems further to be 
established that the Home Office Inspectors of Mines 
have not succeeded in securing relations with the 
Workers sufficiently confidential to enable them to 
obtain complaints even when the workers are satisfied 
that the law is being broken. The policy of the Miners’ 





Federation, which was pressed upon Mr. McKenna by 
a deputation last week, is that, in addition to the in- 
spectors appointed by the Home Office, the workmen 
shall have the right to elect inspectors who will be paid 
by the State. This system already prevails in France. 
In this country the men have the right to appoint 
** practical working miners”’ to carry out inspections, 
but there is no provision for their payment, nor under 
the existing law can the men appoint even at their own 
expense whole time officials for the purpose. Objections 
have, of course, been raised by the owners to a dual 
system of inspection, and the Home Secretary claims 
that the case is met by the appointment of additional 
assistant State inspectors. But the miners have a very 
strong claim for the appointment of independent work- 
men inspectors as a mere measure of self-protection. 


* * * 


The London University Joint Committee for the 
Higher Education of Working People issued last week a 
report on its four years’ work, together with an appeal 
for funds for further developments. It appears that 
since 1909 the number of classes has increased from 5 to 
30, and the total cost from £473 to £2,272 per annum. 
Amongst the students who are, or have been, attending 
the classes are 36 printers, 40 workers in the building 
trade, 25 shop assistants and warehousemen, 17 engineers 
and mechanics, and 12 railwaymen. There is, it seems, 
an urgent demand for more classes, especially for 
advanced classes for students who have completed 
the three years’ course and wish to carry their studies 
farther. But unfortunately the demand cannot be 
met owing to lack of funds. The Committee’s financial 
resources are at present derived almost entirely from 
contributions from the Board of Education and the 
Local Education Authorities, plus certain grants from 
the all-too-slender funds of the University Extension 
Board. It now appeals to the public to contribute an 
additional income of £500 a year, rising to £1,000, 
during the next three years. The “ inspired million- 
aire’ may find here a very worthy object for his bene- 
factions, but it is not a matter which ought really to be 
left to the generosity of private donors at all. The 
work of this committee, and of similar committees in 
other parts of the country, is clearly an indispensable 
part of our national system of education, and as such 
should be adequately provided for out of public funds, 
In the present instance it is clearly the duty of the 
London County Council to find the greater part, if not 
the whole, of the additional income which is so urgently 
needed. 

* * * 


An interesting analysis of rural depopulation 
between 1891 and 1911 was given at the London School 
of Economics by Prof. Bowley on Monday last. He had 
selected those Rural Districts which seemed, at the time 
of the 1911 census, to be entirely free from urban 
influences, and he had compared their populations with 
those recorded at the censuses of 1891 and 1901—prior 
to which, of course, Rural Districts had not been 
constituted. The results were surprisingly similar in 
practically all the English counties. After 1891 there 
had been a fall in the population of these selected Rural 
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Districts from 5,163,000 to 5,000,000 in 1901. But 
between 1901 and 1911 there had been a recovery to 
5,137,000. Not only did the figures for every separate 
county correspond proportionately with totals for the 
whole country, but the whole number of Rural Districts 
which had escaped this movement was only about a 
dozen. It may be pointed out that the increase between 
1901 and 1911 is about 860,000 short of what it would 
have been (owing to the natural growth of the popula- 
tion) had there been no migration into the towns and 
colonies. 
* * * 

Deportation without trial is unfortunately by no 
means an unprecedented occurrence in the British 
Empire. A striking parallel to General Botha’s policy 
is to be found in recent proceedings of the British 
Residents in the Federated Malay States. The large 
Chinese population, which provides the labour supply 
for the mines and for nearly all commercial activities 
in this part of the British Empire, gives a good deal of 
trouble to the police, and the existence of secret societies 
is said to render it impossible to take the necessary 
measures against criminals solely by means of judicial 
proceedings. Consequently, under the Banishment 
Enactment the Resident may, on “ reasonable grounds,” 
order the arrest and detention of “‘ any person,” and the 
Ruler may, on the advice of the Resident, “ order that 
such person be banished from the State either for life 
or for a term to be stated.” Banished persons may not 
enter any of the nine Federated and Protected Malay 
States. If they return (as many of them do), they are 
liable to be imprisoned for as long a period as that for 
which they were banished—i.e., generally for life. 

* * * 

If the expert administrators say that nothing short of 
arbitrary powers of deportation can enable the might of 
the British Empire to combat successfully the criminal 
tendencies of the members of the Wa Ki Society, the 
Peace by Land and Water Society, and the Broken 
Coffin Society, we may be persuaded to waive the most 
elementary principles of British liberty in the face of 
oriental circumstances. But Mr. H. N. Ferrers, of the 
Federated Malay States Bar, in an “ Open Letter,” 
brings evidence to show that the power of banishment 
has been used for personal or inadequate reasons 
which could not possibly have been recognised in a 
court of law, and which, on one occasion, led to the 
dismissal of the responsible official after a question had 
been asked in the House of Commons. We note that the 
236 persons banished in 1912 include, besides 218 
Chinese, 15 Indians and one Malay, presumably British 
subjects. Why cannot these be dealt with by the ordin- 
ary course of law? Only the briefest references to the 
use of the Banishment Enactment appear in the official 
report presented to Parliament. If the British Democ- 
racy is to tolerate the existence of a law of this kind in 
any corner of the Empire which it directly controls, it 
will, we believe, at least insist that officials shall not be 
allowed to administer it in a hole-and-corner manner. 
The House of Commons should be given, in the official 
annual report, full details as to the offences in respect 
of which the Banishment Enactment is put into 
operation. 





THE CONDITIONS OF A 
SETTLEMENT 


HE two days’ debate on Home Rule in the 
House of Commons this week has made it 
perfectly plain that no “settlement by 
consent ”’ in the full and simple meaning of that phrase is 
possible, either at this moment or during the life-time 
of the present Parliament ; and we believe that it is of 
the utmost importance that those who sincerely and 
earnestly desire such a settlement should realise this 
fact without delay. For it is only when it is realised 
that the true conditions of the problem become apparent. 
It is of no use to waste time seeking a plan which will 
bring the parties together between now and the date of 
the third Third Reading of the Home Rule Bill in the 
House of Commons, for there is no such plan. What 
we have to consider is how to proceed so that a settle- 
ment by consent may be possible, if not probable, at 
some date in the more or less distant future. 

Many plans have been put forward during the past 
six months with the object of securing peace, but as 
means of reconciling Ulster to the existence of a Parlia- 
ment in Dublin, they none of them seem to be worth 
very much. There is the proposal that Ulster should 
be completely excluded from the Bill, but this appears 
to have no real friends. On the face of it, since tt would 
divide Ireland permanently into two camps, each con- 
taining an important minority of irreconcilables, it is 
a bad solution. If, however, the Unionist leaders in 
England and Ireland had been willing to accept it as 
the basis of an amicable arrangement, and thereupon 
to use their influence to secure the smoothest possible 
working of the new régime, then its disadvantages might 
have been held to be outweighed by other considera- 
tions. But they have done nothing of the sort. The 
prospect of such a division appears to be as distasteful 
to Ulstermen as it is to Nationalists, and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain has made it clear that, although the arrange- 
ment might avert “ civil war,” its main advantage in 
the eyes of British Unionists is that it would emphasise 
and stereotype what they believe to be the eternal 
spiritual divisions of Ireland. It would be a statutory 
denial, he asserted, of Ireland’s claim to be a nation. 
The proposal to exclude Ulster is thus made to appear 
as a proposal to purchase a merely formal peace, honour- 
able to neither party, at the price of perennial discord. 
The price is too high. 

“Home Rule within Home Rule” is another and 
inherently a far better proposal. But this we are told 
will never be accepted by Ulster, will not even diminish 
the possibilities of armed resistance, no matter what 
guarantees against Catholic domination it may seem to 
provide. Then, again, there is Mr. Thomas Lough’s 
plan of dividing the whole of the Irish electorate, in 
the South and West, as well as in the North, into two 
classes, one Protestant and the other Catholic, each 
class to elect its separate representatives to the* Irish 
Parliament, so that every Irishman would be directly 
represented by a co-religionist. This scheme, although 
it is open to the serious objection that it recognises 
religious differences as the natural basis of political 
differences, is very ingenious, and in theory—possibly 
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even in practice—it might go a long way to meet the 
legitimate claims of the minority. But since there is no 
chance of Ulster accepting it it seems hardly worth 
discussing just now. In the existing situation there are 
two fundamental facts which have to be faced: the 
first is that the Home Rule Bill, amended or unamended, 
will become law during the present session of Parlia- 
ment; the second is that Ulster, in her present mood, 
will accept no compromise whatsoever. And, although 
this attitude is very exasperating for peacemakers, it 
is perhaps hardly fair to blame her for it. She is 
fighting, after all, what is admittedly a losing battle, 
and she dare not parley. The spirit of conciliation 
is not compatible with the spirit of the forlorn 
hope. 

If then there is ever to be a settlement by consent 
Ulster’s mood must be changed. She must be won 
over. “If you want Ulster,” said Sir Edward Carson 
in the debate on Thursday, turning as he spoke to the 
Nationalist benches, “‘ you must take her or you must 
win her.” The obvious reply is: Is it possible to win 
her without first taking her? Is it possible for any 
eloquence of Mr. Redmond’s to convince her that her 
future lies in the leadership of an awakened and rein- 
vigorated Irish nation, unless he is given the opportunity 
of proving by his conduct the sincerity of his words ? 
It may be that he would be unable to make use of such 
an opportunity. It may be, though we do not for a 
moment ourselves believe it, that the problem of 
creating a truly united Ireland is insoluble. But it is 
surely beyond dispute that that is the object at which 
all who cherish any hope of Ireland’s future happiness 
and prosperity must aim. And if so, cannot Englishmen 
—if not Irishmen—of both parties agree that Mr. Red- 
mond should be given his chance, on the understanding 
that if he should fail within a given period Ulster should 
be completely and finally released from subjection to 
an Irish Parliament ? 

That is the solution which has been put forward this 
week by one who more than any other living man has 
earned, both by his work for her and by his faith in 
her, the right to speak for Ireland as a whole. Sir 
Horace Plunkett’s letter, published in The Times on the 
day of the opening of Parliament, is, in our opinion, by far 
the most convincing and the most statesmanlike contri- 
bution to the subject that has yet been made. Briefly, 
he suggests that the Home Rule Bill should be passed 
with a new clause “ providing that at the end of a fixed 
number of years it shall be decided by a plebiscite 
taken in a defined area of Ulster whether that area shall 
continue subject to the Irish Parliament,” Ulster’s rights 
under the said clause being guaranteed on the honour 
and good faith of all parties in the Empire. This plan, 
as Sir Horace points out, would ensure that “ all the best 
political thought in the country would inevitably and 
at once be concentrated upon the definite aim of estab- 
lishing a Government so fair as between the races, 
creeds, and interests that Ulster would not wish to be 
excluded.” It would have, moreover, the additional 
and important advantage that by leaving Ulster with a 
very considerable power of future bargaining it would 
preserve the possibility of the reopening of the whole 
question of Irish government at some time more 


favourable than the present to the discovery of a solu- 
tion on permanently satisfactory federal lines. 

It is understood that Sir Horace did not publish his 
suggestions until he had made himself acquainted with 
the opinions of many of the influential citizens of Belfast. 
It does not follow that those whom he consulted accept 
his view ; still less that the Ulster leaders will be willing 
to make it the basis of a compromise with the Liberal 
Government. Ulster, by her spokesmen, will unques- 
tionably reject this proposal, just as she has rejected 
every other. There is in any case, as we have said, no 
chance of her accepting in a conciliatory spirit any 
terms which it is in the power of the Government to 
offer. Those of us, therefore, who desire a settle- 
ment by consent can only ignore Ulster’s present 
decisions and support that policy which seems to hold 
out the best hope of conciliation in the future. From 
this point of view Sir Horace Plunkett’s plan unques- 
tionably holds the field. Mr. Asquith has already 
signified his assent to it: it remains for him to take the 
necessary steps to embody it either in the main Bill or in 
aseparate measure. The House of Lords could, of course, 
in either case reject it; but they would find it hard to 
justify their action to the nation, which, however it may be 
divided on the main party issue, is certainly united in 
desiring that conciliation should be given every possible 
chance of effecting a permanent settlement. Assuming 
that the clause were inserted it is surely inconceivable 
that Ulster’s leaders would allow her to go to the extreme 
lengths of “ civil war ”’ to avoid what, if the worse came 
to the very worst, would be but a ‘seven years’ 
bondage.” In any case, the moral right of the Govern- 
ment to insist upon Ulster’s acceptance of the experi- 
ment would be enormously strengthened, and the 
prospects of whole-hearted and desperate resistance to 
the law by so much diminished. Sir Horace Plunkett, as 
it seems to us, has defined the only possible conditions 
of an ultimate settlement by consent of the problem of 
Irish government, and we hold that it is the bounden 
duty of the British nation and of the British 
Parliament to see that those conditions are fulfilled 
and that Mr. Redmond is given his chance of winning 
Ulster’s consent. 


HOPE FOR THE EDUCATIONIST 


HE form of the reference to education in the 
King’s Speech suggests that after all the 
Government may have intentions for this 
Session going beyond a mere attempt to deal with 
the problem of single-school areas. His Majesty spoke 
of measures “to give effect to the proposals which 
were announced last Session for the development of a 
National System of Education.’ We fear this does not 
mean anything like all we should like it to mean; but 
so much can be done in this matter with so small an 
expenditure of Parliamentary time that we need not 
perhaps give up all hope yet that Lord Haldane and 
Mr. Pease will succeed in inducing the Cabinet to fulfil 
this year some part at least of the large promises which 
it has allowed to be made to the public. 
The possibilities of effective action, even in so crowded 
a Session as this promises to be, depend partly on the 
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fact that so much of the ground is non-controversial 
and partly on the fact that it is a better and larger 
distribution of money rather than any elaborate legisla- 
tion that is needed. The latter point is obvious enough. 
If Mr. Lloyd George will provide the Board of Educa- 
tion with more funds it will know what to do with them 
without special statutory instructions. It is true that 
the Board is at present hampered by the basis upon 
which it is obliged to distribute the greater part of its 
grants-in-aid to the local authorities, but a very short Bill 
would suffice to remedy this and to give it the necessary 
freedom. The practical difficulty arises in connection 
rather with the raising than with the spending of the 
money. The former point—namely, the non-contro- 
versial character of so many of the reforms that are 
needed—is admirably illustrated by a comparison of the 
report of Mr. J. H. Whitehouse, recently issued by the 
Liberal Education Group in the House of Commons, 
with the report of the Unionist Social Reform Committee, * 
which, if we are to accept Mr. F. E. Smith’s assurance 
in the introduction which he contributes, is to “ afford 
a basis for Unionist legislation in the future.” The 
greatest common measure of the two reports may 
presumably be regarded for practical purposes as common 
ground between the two parties, and there are so many 
points on which Liberal and Unionist educationists 
unite that we shall not be very dissatisfied if these 
only should be translated into legislation this Session. 

It is agreed, for instance, that half time, at the present 
age, should be abolished, and that the school-leaving 
age should be raised to fourteen (though in rural areas 
Unionists stick to thirteen). This step would merely 
make general what already applies over a considerable 
area of the country. Then there is no difference of 
opinion regarding the employment of children out of 
school hours. As the Unionist report tersely puts it, 
* the double dose of school and work must be stopped.”’ 
Mr. Whitehouse, for the Liberal group, apparently 
favours the compulsory provision of means for medical 
treatment, though he does not say so specifically. 
Mr. Hoare, for the Unionist Social Reformers, recom- 
mends “that the Section of the Education (Adminis- 
trative Provisions) Act which deals with medical 
treatment should be made compulsory.” The provision of 
meals, also, we believe, we may take as a point of agree- 
ment, though the Liberal report is silent on the question. 
The Unionists, with admirable directness of expression, 
assert that “the adoption of the Act should be made 
compulsory.” Again, it is admitted on both sides that 
the teacher, to use Mr. Hoare’s words, is “ the pivot of 
the whole structure.” 

When we come to deal with youths and girls above 
fourteen years of age there is some difference in the 
suggestions, but as both reports are agreed on the end 
in view and the need for some definite action, we may 
hope that common means will easily be devised. The 
Unionist Committee suggests that local authorities 
should be empowered to raise the school-leaving age 
beyond fourteen years, but that whatever age is adopted 
there should be compulsory continuation schools for 
““a few hours a week.”’ To avoid overstrain, “‘ there 


* The Schools and Social Reform. Report of the Unionist Social 
Reform Committee on Education. By S.J.G.Hoare,M.P. With an 
introduction by the Rt. Hon. F. E. Smith, K.C.,M.P. Murray. 6d. net. 


must be a statutory maximum of the combined hours of 
attendance at work and class for all boys and girls 
between fourteen and seventeen.” Further, it is sug- 
gested that the establishment in each area of a Juvenile 
Advisory Committee or Choice of Employment Com- 
mittee should be compulsory. Mr. Whitehouse’s pro- 
posals, on the other hand, are to give local authorities 
“power to enforce full-time attendance at school up 
to the age of 16, unless the work to which the child was 
going was shown to be of a beneficial and educative 
nature.’”’ Powers would also be given to make attend- 
ance at continuation schools compulsory up to the age 
of eighteen, with a reduction of the hours of labour in 
such areas as use these powers to four daily, “ a further 
period of at least four daily ’’ to be devoted to education. 
In both reports the extension of the school-leaving age 
beyond fourteen is to be permissive, but whereas the 
Liberal report would make continuation schools also 
permissive, the Unionists insist on compulsion. Of the 
two schemes we certainly think that of the Unionists 
is to be preferred. 

On other questions the views of the two reports are 
often diverse, and certain problems are touched upon in 
one report but not in the other. These matters, there- 
fore, need not concern us, for there is a common 
measure of agreement which, as we have said, if passed 
into law would leave us content for the time. If Parlia- 
ment will make the provision of school meals and 
medical treatment compulsory on local authorities, 
abolish half-time, fix the minimum age for total exemp- 
tion at fourteen, with powers to progressive authorities 
to forge ahead, institute control of some kind up to the 
age of seventeen or eighteen, and improve the personnel 
and status of the teaching profession, they will earn the 
gratitude of educationists all over the country, and 
revive the drooping spirits of those who have come to 
doubt whether amongst Party politicians there is any 
sincere or intelligent regard at all for the cause of 
national education. 

One further point is worthy of notice. As regards 
finance, Mr. Whitehouse adopts the proposal of the 
Federal Council of Secondary Schools Association to 
change the unit on which State grants are based from 
the pupil to the teaching staff. The Conservative Com- 
mittee “‘ recommend that a system of block grants, paid 
on definite dates, should take the place of these many 
particular grants, and that the block grant system 
should be so arranged as to give the widest freedom in 
matters of administration to the local authorities.” 
Neither of these two groups of educational enthusiasts 
thus really helps us very far. Nor are the hints 
dropped by Mr. Pease of any assistance. The great 
need is for the general adoption of a series of grants-in- 
aid, each allocated to a special service, and based upon 
** services rendered’ in such a way as to penalise the 
reactionary authorities and encourage the progressive. 
At the same time, no area because of its low assessable 
value should suffer merely on that account. It may be 
objected that the attainment of both these ends would 
involve a very complicated system. The answer is that 
simple finance must create injustices; the “ simple ” 
grant inevitably becomes an unconditional dole instead 
of a spur to effort. Educational finance, dealing with 
so many separate problems, is necessarily complicated. 
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The haziness of the two reports on finance is paralleled 
by their haziness in the estimates as to the cost of the 
schemes suggested. Or is it that here they were moved 
by timidity ? Mr. Hoare speaks of “a big bill” ; Mr. 
Whitehouse is discreetly silent. Perhaps we may let 
the cat out of the bag. The Unionist programme, the 
cost of which is easier to estimate—would, if carried 
out adequately, amount to an additional sum of six or 
seven million pounds a year, without including any 
increases for the salaries of teachers. What is needed 
for the latter—as a beginning—may be put down at 
eight millions a year, giving us a total of fifteen millions. 
Most, if not the whole, of this money must be found 
from central funds. Perhaps, after all, we shall not 
get our common measure Bill in one instalment! 


INDUSTRIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


HE special Supplement which we publish this 
week represents the first part of a Report of 
the Fabian Research Department on the 

whole problem of the Control of Industry. Ever since 
the beginning of the Industrial Revolution there has 
been a series of expositions of plans for replacing the 
predominance of the self-constituted captain of industry 
by a system under which in industry, as in polities, the 
sovereignty of the popular will should find expression and 
whereby the way would be opened for a more equal dis- 
tribution alike of wealth and of power. The aspirations 
after escape from the régime of capitalistic industry have 
not been confined to theorists or propagandists. During 
the past century in one country or another almost every 
possible system of workshop government has been the 
subject of innumerable experiments. Unfortunately 
most of these experiments have been more or less isolated. 
Groups of self-governing workshops have been created 
here or there by the efforts of philanthropic enthusiasts 
or by workmen deprived of employment as the result of 
some disastrous strike. But there has been little oppor- 
tunity for the development of any body of traditional 
wisdom: almost every fresh experimenter has begun at 
the beginning, basing his practice on first principles. 
Broadly speaking, there are only three possible alter- 
natives to a system of production for the profit of 
private capitalists. First, there is the ideal of the com- 
plete ownership and control of the workshop by the 
workers as a whole, shading off into various schemes for 
securing to the workers some share in either management 
or profits or both. Secondly, there is the ideal of the 
ownership and control of industry by the organised 
consumer, acting either through the State or through 
voluntary associations. Thirdly, there is the possibility 
of a compromise between these two ideals in the form of 
a partnership not between capital and labour, but be- 
tween organisations of producers (whether the Trade 
Union or a group of workers in a particular workshop) 
and organisations of consumers (the State or the Con- 
sumers’ Co-operative Society). These are the only 
conceivable alternatives to private capitalism. If, 
therefore, it is possible by means of an examination of 
the experiments of the past in these three fields to 
eliminate the unsuccessful and impracticable lines of 
policy, and to select those which have been proved in 
fact to succeed, it is clear that the discussion of the 
Whole question of modern social and industrial organisa- 
tion is lifted on to a new plane. 





This is the problem which the Fabian Research 
Department has set itself. The Supplement contains 
its conclusions with regard to the first of the three 
branches of its enquiry. It deals with the whole of the 
history of self-governing workshops in Western Europe. 
The total number of experiments in this form of organi- 
sation amounts to several thousands. Alike in England, 
France, Belgium, Germany, and Italy, thousands of 
workmen or philanthropists have been inspired with the 
idea of regenerating society by democratic Associations 
of Producers. But, as the Report states, “in none of 
the countries in which thousands of these societies have 
been started do more than hundreds exist to day; and 
most of these are still in their struggling stage.” It 
cannot be held that this failure is due to the absence of 
managerial ability in the working classes, since the Con- 
sumers’ Co-operative Societies, with their gigantic 
wholesale and productive departments, have proved that 
such ability not only exists, but can be placed in a posi- 
tion of authority under a democratic system of govern- 
ment. The Report attributes the failure mainly to 
three causes—viz., the difficulty of securing (i) adequate 
workshop discipline ; (ii) knowledge of the market ; (iii) 
sufficient alacrity in adopting new and improved manu- 
facturing processes, which may supersede the hardly 
acquired skill of the individual worker. It is noteworthy 
that wherever anything in the nature of a prolonged 
success has been secured by an Association of Producers 
it appears to be due to the fact that special counteracting 
influences have rendered these three considerations of 
relative unimportance. Thus the much-talked-of Italian 
glass bottle makers’ co-operative societies and the 
French Associations of Producers which have succeeded 
in prolonging their existence (and which are described 
in English for the first time in this Report) practically all 
deal with industries in which handicraft is relatively 
important. 

It is to be observed that, whilst the Italian and French 
societies are prevented by law from becoming oligar- 
chical in character, the English societies (or such of them 
as have continued to exist) show a marked tendency to 
engage employees who share neither in the capital nor in 
the control. The Association of Producers thus gradu- 
ally slips into the position of an ordinary capitalistic 
concern, in which the leading workmen happen to hold 
shares. More noteworthy still is the tendency of 
English and German Associations of Producers to save 
themselves from inevitable bankruptcy by becoming in 
fact dependent upon a powerful consumers’ Co-operative 
Society, or combination of such societies. In this way 
the problem of a market (which in most modern indus- 
tries is even more important than the problems of pro- 
duction) is overcome, and problems of management are 
often simplified. It is remarkable that the General 
Commission of the German Trade Unions refuses to 
recognise as genuine Co-operative Societies any associa- 
tions which are not formed “ with the joint concurrence 
of the Executives of the Trade Unions concerned, of the 
Central Union of Co-operative Societies nd of the 
consumers’ Co-operative Wholesale Society. 

After half a century of disappointing experiment with 
Associations of Producers in England, the movement 
entered upon a new phase. Constitutionalism in 
industry instead of pure democratic control became the 
watchword, and the Labour Copartnership Association 
appeared to advocate the admission of the workers in 
private concerns to a partial share in management and in 
profits. This compromise has been the subject of 
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experiments scarcely less numerous than those purport- 
ing to be based upon the principle of purely democratic 
workshop control. Analysis of these experiments, 
however, shows that, whilst the concerns in which a 
system of Labour Copartnership prevails are certainly 
free from the instability which characterises the self- 
governing workshop, the amount of real authority which 
is placed in the hands of the workers is apt to be exceed- 
ingly small. In some cases, even the apparent power of 
control which they possess is in practice quite illusory ; 
and there are many schemes on record which come danger- 
ously near to fraud. The three or four most remarkable 
of the really genuine experiments in Labour Copartner- 
ship, such as the Karl Zeiss works at Jena, are charac- 
terised by a hierarchical constitution which, whilst it 
gives the workers as a whole ultimate sovereign authority, 
prevents any particular generation of them from exercis- 
ing an effective control over either the organisation of 
their labour or the distribution of the product. Finally, 
it should be observed that the system of Labour Co- 
partnership offers the workers no openings to improve 
their position by collective action throughout a trade ; 
and in so far as it is used (as it has been in not a few 
cases) as a deliberate weapon against Trade Unionism 
it definitely ranges itself against the forces of progress. 


The conclusions of the first part of this important 
Report are thus mainly negative. We see successive 
generations of reformers for the most part characterised 
by high-minded enthusiasm and zeal preaching the 
ideal of the democratic control of industry by the workers 
engaged therein. In most cases the teachers of one 
generation have little or no knowledge of the experience 
of their forerunners in the same or in other countries. 
Their ideas have been, and are still being, made the 
basis of thousands of experiments which are forgotten 
almost as soon as they have failed. Yet the failures 
have not for the most part been accidental. The ex- 
perience in different industries, at different times, and in 
different countries has been so similar that it is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that failure has been due to the 
operation, not of external circumstances, but of causes 
inherent in the Association of Producers as a form of 
industrial organisation. But, in addition to these 
negative conclusions, there are certain positive results 
which the Report discloses. Perhaps the most important 
of these is the tendency of the democratic Association 
of Producers, especially in England and in Germany, 
to acquire a measure of stability and rid itself of some 
of its inherent weaknesses by seeking a close alliance 
with, if not an actual dependence upon, the far more 
powerful Associations of Consumers. In Germany this 
tendency has been recognised not merely as inevitable, 
but also as desirable by those responsible for the leader- 
ship of the working class in the industrial field. This 
fact naturally suggests the conclusion that, while the 
Associations of Producers cannot of themselves provide 
the sole or chief basis for the organisation of industrial 
democracy, they may nevertheless in one form or another 
provide an essential element which, as time goes on, 
will secure increasing recognition from society as a 
whole. The methods by which a partnership between 
organised consumers and organised producers may be 
secured will be the subject of the last section of the 
Report. But before this is dealt with the multifarious 
forms and functions of Associations of Consumers will 
be examined, in a manner which, we do not doubt, will 
be as thorough and as illuminating as is the analysis of 
Associations of Producers which we publish this week. 


VOTELESS WOMEN AND SOCIAL 
REVOLUTION 


TO: opening of Parliament, the King’s Speech 
and the first discussions on the Address have 
come and gone without the barest mention 

of the enfranchisement of women. The “ Iron Heel” 

of General Botha, the Red Hand of Ulster, the extrava- 
gance of the Naval Estimates, the insufficiency of National 

Defence, the complaints of the Insurance Act—not to 

mention the three Government measures pursuing their 

course under the Parliament Act—will, it is clear, fill 
the next six months’ “ battle of words ” on the floor of 
the House and in the columns of the Ministerial and 

Opposition Press. We may take for granted that the 

Cabinet will neither introduce nor accept any Bill 

redressing the primary grievance of the women of Great 

Britain—their continued exclusion from citizenship. It 

is even improbable that time will be allowed for any 

discussion of the subject. Should a General Election 
be sprung upon us before the end of the session it is safe 
to predict that both His Majesty’s Government and His 

Majesty’s Opposition will, in their appeal for the support 

of the male electorate, absolutely ignore the women. 

But it is not only the politicians who refuse considera- 

tion; the newspaper Press throughout the country, 

whether it be Liberal or Conservative, is equally obdu- 
rate in its boycott. It is not that there is any lack in 
the bulk or the intensity of the women’s movement. 

In the continual burning down of houses by the “ physi- 

cal force” militants, in the persistent disturbance of 

meetings by the semi-militants, in the refusal to pay 
rates and taxes by far more women householders than 
the world is allowed to become aware of, in the perpetual 
output of books and pamphlets by all types of Consti- 
tutionalists, and, last but not least, in the (literally) 
hundreds of meetings which are each day simultaneously 
being held in parks and market places, in small halls 
and great assembly rooms by all the women’s suffrage 
associations, sympathetic editors could find material for 
column after column. For other popular movements of 
far less bulk and intensity newspaper space is readily 
enough accorded. Only the women’s movement is left 
practically unnoticed. If the policy of the “ physical 
force ’’ militants should, whether by design or accident, 
one day lead to the destruction of life as well as of 
property, we shall, of course, have a sudden flare up of 
publicity. But if any such untoward result should come 
politicians and pressmen will probably choose to see in 
such a calamity nothing more than an outbreak of un- 
accountably hysterical frenzy. The last comment we 
may expect from them would be that it was the out- 
come on high-spirited womanhood of long-endured 
humiliation and injustice. This policy of silence and 
suppression, intensified by masculine disgust at militant 
tactics, has undoubtedly had the effect of hardening the 
objection to women’s suffrage of the man in the street. 

I can well imagine that the little knot of ladies and 

gentlemen who gather together under the chairmanship 

of Lord Cromer or Mrs. Humphry Ward as an Anti- 

Suffrage Society are thoroughly satisfied with the 

situation. ‘ Votes for women,” one of them assured 

me, “‘is as dead a cause as the abolition of the monarchy.” 
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The setback to the cause of the political enfranchise- 
ment of women has, however, some counterbalancing 
advantages. All those who are honestly intent on the 
complete reconstruction of society have reason to 
welcome the hardening of the heart of Pharaoh. 
British womanhood, taken as a whole, is being trans- 
formed, under our eyes, from a passively conservative 
into an actively revolutionary force. In the early 
days of the suffrage agitation social reformers felt, 
with some pain, that, except on the one question of 
votes for women (usually for propertied women only), 
the ““ Women’s Rights movement ”’ spelt social reaction. 
The eminent group of women who first claimed the vote 
belonged exclusively to the propertied class. They had 
been brought up, for the most part, in the strictest sect 
of Philosophie Radicalism. They were opposed to 
factory legislation, to the “tyranny of trade unions,” 
to any increase in the taxation of the rich, and to any 
development of Municipal Socialism. They reflected, 
in short, the vested interests and the personal prejudices 
of the existing order. No one in those days doubted 
that if votes were given to women on the same terms 
as to men the Crown, the Church and the peerage, as 
well as the landlords and the capitalists, would thereby 
strengthen their hold on the British Constitution and 
on public administration. And this expectation seemed 
to be borne out by the results of endowing women with 
the municipal vote, without any struggle for it on their 
part, without any objection from the men, without, in 
fact, any discussion either of the abstract right or of 
the concrete expedience of this small step forward. 
Almost unnoticed, a little Bill of 1869, passed by the 
ingenuity of Sir Charles Dilke through a sleepy House 
of Commons in the early hours of a late sitting, 
introduced women to the municipal franchise. This 
easy grant of municipal citizenship was received by 
the new women burgesses with apathy and _ indiffer- 
ence; November after November their municipal vote 
was left unused, or cast for the “ economical” or 
“moderate” party. If the Parliamentary vote had 
been granted in 1867 as easily as the municipal vote in 
1869, who can doubt that the women electors would 
have been as easily influenced by the Conservative and 
Church organisations of their day as they were by the 
Ratepayers’ Associations? Disraeli secured a long 
spell of Conservative rule by opening the Parliamentary 
register to the unawakened inhabitants of the back 
streets; it is at least probable that he would have 
secured an even longer spell if he had at the same time 
placed on the Parliamentary register the women house- 
holders. The Socialists of the last three decades have 
shown the sincerity of their faith in Democracy by their 
persistent, if somewhat mechanical, demand for universal 
adult suffrage, female as well as male. In the revolu- 
tionary change of thought that English womanhood is 
experiencing they are now reaping their reward. 

It is difficult to describe in terms that will not seem 
exaggerated this revolution in women’s opinion which 
their continued exclusion from citizenship is bringing 
about. A generation ago the number of women who 


demanded the vote in any one centre of population 
could probably be counted on the five fingers of one hand; 
and they were regarded, not merely by men, but also 





by the majority of other women, as ridiculous and 
“unwomanly.” To-day I believe there are millions 
of women who would sign a petition for the vote, whilst 
there must be literally hundreds of thousands whose 
greatest interest in life, whether measured in time, 
money or effort, lies in the present struggle for citizen- 
ship. No one who has not looked into the statistics of 
the agitation can credit the extent to which it has spread. 
Moreover, these legions of women suffragists comprise 
nearly all that is mentally active and personally energetic 
in the whole female population. The new class of 
women brainworkers—the university lecturers, the 
doctors, the authors and journalists, the school teachers, 
the rapidly growing class of Government servants, and 
the foremen and superintendents of all sorts of business 
—have, with a few insignificant exceptions, now been 
drawn into the suffrage agitation. A perpetually in- 
creasing number of women of the lower middle class— 
nurses, midwives, clerks, shop assistants—women whose 
husbands, brothers and sons mostly belong in politics to 
the Conservative Party—are allying themselves with the 
organised women’s movement. There is, it may safely 
be said, no other agitation or public movement which 
raises and spends anything like so much as the hundred 
thousand pounds a year of the suffrage societies. But 
this increase in both the membership and the income of 
suffrage organisations is by no means the most signifi- 
cant feature of the present situation. Owing to the 
refusal of the two great political parties to take up the 
woman’s cause the whole of the women’s movement 
finds itself side-slipping, almost unintentionally, into 
Labour and Socialist politics. Who could have foreseen 
that many of the distinguished pioneers of Women’s 
Rights—the wives and daughters of Conservative and 
Whig statesmen and publicists—would now be spending 
their whole energies in supporting the Labour Party, 
and in actively trying to prevent the men of their own 
class, and sometimes of their own families, from getting 
elected to Parliament? Who would have imagined 
that this policy of a definite alliance with the Labour 
Party would be formally adopted by the “* Right Wing ”’ 
of the women’s movement—by the most constitutional 
and, with regard to methods of action, the most con- 
servative organisation—the National Union of Women’s 
Suffrage Societies ? My thesis is that this adhesion of 
the constitutionalists to the Labour Party is merely one 
sign of the revolution in women’s thought and feeling. 
It may be regarded as a shocking fact that, whilst the 
opinion of the ordinary man has distinctly hardened 
towards the “ physical force ’’ militants, the opinion of 
the ordinary woman has been as distinctly softened. 
Those who go about in English families have to recognise 
that there are not a few quite respectable wives and 
mothers who have come to tolerate, and even to approve, 
the burning of houses and the breaking up of meetings. 
After all, women have read their history books, and they 
are beginning to see very little difference—from the 
ethical standpoint—between those who made Boston 
Harbour black with unexpected tea and those who 
to-day light up our skies with unexpected fires. 

Now it is true that, as yet, this revolutionary move- 
ment is only beginning to penetrate the natural con- 
servatism of women. If at the end of this session 
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women should find themselves on the Parliamentary 
register we may predict that there would be a stampede 
of militants and constitutionalists alike back into the 
ranks of the Conservative and Liberal Parties. But the 
longer women are excluded from citizenship the smaller 
will be the number of reversions to the creed of laissez- 
faire in social and economic questions, even among 
women of the upper and middle classes. But this is 
not all. Among the four millions of salaried and wage- 
earning women—the teachers, the clerks, the factory 
hands—the growing intensity of sex consciousness is 
being fused, by close comradeship with Socialists, into 
the “‘ class consciousness ”’ of the proletariat eager not 
merely for political but for economic “ enfranchise- 
ment.”” I wonder whether Liberal Ministers quite 
realise how the contemptuous refusal of the suffrage by 
a party that claims to be democratic strikes the average 
woman in Lancashire cotton mills or Leicester shoe- 
shops? The insincerities, prevarications and tyrannies 
of the male Cabinet Minister, the male judge and the 
male party journalist are becoming identified in the 
working woman’s mind with a growing revolt against 
the low wages and the degrading conditions of employ- 
ment which seem part and parcel of an essentially 
masculine capitalism. The votelessness of wonen is, 
at the present moment, tantamount to a rapidly spread- 
ing Socialism from one end of Great Britain to the other. 
BEATRICE WEBB. 


ON CONFESSIONS 


ATHER HUGH BENSON has been praised 
during the week for his courage in confessing 
that he could not read Sir Walter Scott. Surely 

this must be a world of lies in which we live if it is so 
remarkable a thing to find a man honest in so simple a 
matter as his tastes in literature. All but one—or two, 
or even a hundred—vwe are under the empire of shame, 
which withers the truth upon our lips and threatens us 
with the rack if we do not confess things that are lies. 
That is the reason why in any given year we all appear 
to have the same tastes. This year it is Croce; last 
year it was Bergson ; the year before that it was William 
James ; the year before that it was Nietzsche. In 
advanced circles you can already say what you like 
about Bergson. You will hardly dare to be frank about 
Croce till after midsummer. It is the same in literature 
as in philosophy. Twenty years ago we were all 
swearing that Stevenson and Kipling were two such 
artists as England had never seen before. We did not 
say they were greater than Dickens and Shakespeare. 
We simply accepted them as incomparable. To-day, 
no one who is not middle-aged speaks of Mr. Kipling as 
an artist, and one is humoured as a fogey by children in 
their twenties if one mentions Stevenson seriously in a 
discussion on literature. Nor can we blame this popular 
changeableness as entirely dishonest. We may love an 
author for his novelty for a time, as we loved Swinburne 
for his novel metres and Mr. Kipling for his novel 
brutalities ; and after a while, when the novelty has 
faded, we may see to our horror that there is little enough 
left—too little, at any rate, to justify our early praises. 





It is an injudicious confession to make that we have 
been taken in by a new kind of powder and paint, but, 
as everybody else has been taken in and afterwards dis- 
illusioned in the same way in the same week, that does 
not trouble us. We do not mind being ignominious in 
regiments. It is the refusal to right-about-face and to 
march at the official word of command that is the 
difficult thing. We had rather go wrong with the 
multitude than be solitary and conspicuous in our 
loyalty to the truth as we see it. In the Sunday-school 
we used to sing “ Dare to be a Daniel,” but we sang it 
with a thousand voices. The lion’s den was a fashionable 
resort for the childish imagination at that moment. In 
such surroundings, as a matter of fact, we could have 
achieved resemblance to Daniel only by casting doubt 
upon Daniel’s historical existence. Had one done so, the 
committee of the school would quickly have made it 
clear that Daniel in short breeches and a white Sunday 
tie was a most undesirable little wretch. It has always 
been as great a crime to behave like Daniel as it has been 
an act of piety to praise him. 

It is because there are so few among the millions of 
the human race who are willing to face the terrors of 
isolation that any one who will do so gains an easy 
notoriety. A man has only to confess quite honestly 
that he has individual tastes and failings in order to 
take a place among men of genius. His confession, 
however, must be as honest as if vanity and pretence 
had never been known. It is not enough that he should 
confess his vices. It may be more fashionable at the 
time to confess one’s vices than one’s virtues. Whena 
confession is merely a form of boasting it becomes as 
meaningless as Dr. Cook’s story of his discovery of the 
Pole. There is a ruling humility in the great books of 
confessions: the writers of pseudo-confessions, who 
model themselves on these, are no more capable of 
bending than a balloon. It is possible to give the life- 
story of every sin one has ever committed and yet to 
remain dishonest. One may be attitudinising even while 
one tells the truth. It is, it may be granted, extra- 
ordinarily difficult to see oneself truly and without bias, 
and to refrain from discovering excuses for oneself faster 
almost than one discovers one’s faults. It is this 
humbug consciousness of excuses in the background 
that makes most of us the merest pretenders when we 
call ourselves “‘ blackguards”’ and by other insulting 
names. Our confessions are as often as not cowardly 
attempts to forestall the accusations of those we have 
injured. We make them in the hope of turning anger 
into pity, and when the trick has succeeded we laugh 
in secret triumph over the simplicity of human nature. 
Anatole France has maintained that all the good writers 
of confessions, from Augustine onwards, are men who 
are still a little in love with their sins. That isa paradox 
with more than a grain of truth. The self-analyst, 
probably enough, will fall in love with the material on 
which he works just as the surgeon does. One has 
heard surgeons wax enthusiastic over some unique case 
of terrible disease which they have cured. They will 
even speak of such things as “lovely.” It is thus a 
fighter shakes hands appreciatively with his enemy. 
Similarly, the saint with his sins. For him they will 
always be illuminated, as it were, by grace. Saints have 
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even been known to thank God for their sins as the means 
of their salvation. On the other hand, no good book of 
confessions is mere play-acting—lip-service to heaven, 
heart-service to a leering devil. When confession 
becomes a luxury one may begin to suspect oneself as 
but a refined sort of sensualist. There are moods of 
false exaltation in which the confession that one has 
broken a rather important commandment seems to 
add an inch to our stature. The true confessor, on the 
other hand, will as soon confess a mouse as a mountain. 
He will not begin, like Baudelaire in the café: “On 
the night I killed my father...” He will more 
likely tell us, like Pepys, how he beat the servant- 
girl with a broom, or how, like Horace, he threw away his 
shield and ran from the battle. Pepys lives in literature 
only because he was unblushingly unboastingly frank 
about his littleness—his jealousy of his wife, his petty 
conquests of other women, his eternal sensualities 
followed by his eternal prayers. How vitally he por- 
trays himself in a thousand sentences like: “I took 
oceasion to be angry with my wife before I rose about 
her putting up half-a-crown of mine in a paper box, 
which she had forgotten where she had lain it. But we 
were friends again, as we are always.” Between that 
and the artistic attitude of naughtiness in a book like 
Mr. George Moore’s Memoirs of My Dead Life, 
what a gulf there is! The one is as fresh a piece of 
nature as a thorn-tree on a hill-side; the other is as near 
life as the cloak-and-dagger plays of the theatre. English 
prose literature has suffered immensely during the last 
century because it has shrunk from the honesty of 
Mr. Pepys and attitudinised, now in the manner of 
Prince Albert, now in the manner of Mr. Moore. It has 
worn the white flower of a blameless life—or the opposite 
—instead of the white sheet of repentance. It has 
suffered from the obsession at one time of sex, at another 
time of sexlessness. It has seldom, like modern Russian 
literature, been the confession of a man’s or a people’s 
soul. 

It is not only in literature, however, that the supreme 
genius is the genius of confession. In ordinary life one can- 
not be friends with a man who is not a man but an echo. 
The poets have sung of echo as a beautiful thing. It 
may be well enough among the mountains, but who 
would live in a world of echoes ? One demands of one’s 
friend that he shall be himself, even though it involves 
a liking for the poems of Mr. G. R. Sims, rather than that 
he should be a boneless imitation who can talk the 
current jargon about Picasso and the cubists. To 
confess that one has no taste for the latest fad in the 
arts and philosophy is becoming a rarer and rarer form 
of originality. We utter our pallid judgments in terror 
at once of the clique of the moment and of posterity. 
We are afraid that our contemporaries may tell us that 
we no longer can keep abreast of les jewnes, but are 
become ossified. We are afraid that our grandchildren 
will look back on us with the smiling superiority with 
which we look back on those who raved against Wagner 
and hurled adjectives at Ibsen. Be in no trouble about 
that. Your grandchildren will smile at you in any case. 
Has not the reputation of Matthew Arnold already sunk 
lower than that of the reviewers in the daily papers? Is 
not even Pater being thrust into a second grave as an 





indolent driveller without judgment? There is no 
phylactery against the poor opinion of one’s grand- 
children. Nor need we be greatly in fear of damning 
bad art because an occasional Wagner has been con- 
demned. After all, there were other people condemned 
besides Wagner. They were so bad, however, that we 
have forgotten what the critics said about them. Pope 
wrote his Dunciad not against the Wagners and Ibsens 
of his day, but against all those fashionable fellows 
whose names survived only in his satire fifty years after. 
No one would have the courage to write a Dunciad to- 
day. We have discovered that there are no dunces 
except the people who were the vogue yesterday. Thus 
we chorus the season’s reputations. We are ready to 
stab last week’s gods in the back if it happens to be the 
fashion to do so. We can all say what we please about 
Shakespeare now that it no longer requires courage to 
do so, but we dare not confess with equal frankness our 
feelings about some little king of a minor poet who came 
out of the shell a month ago. The world has become a 
prison of echoes in which no conversations can be heard 
for the dull reverberant speech of the stones. 


KITCHENER REX 


Carro, January 22nd. 


E consults nobody,”’ growled a British business 
H man in Cairo the other day. It seems but 
yesterday that this business man and others 
of his kind were rejoicing that a strong man like Lord 
Kitchener had been sent to Egypt to terrorise the 
Nationalists. But no sooner has Lord Kitchener warmed 
to his work, scared off the turbulent Nationalists to 
Constantinople or Geneva, and begun to do the hustling 
enjoined upon the British administration of Egypt by 
Theodore Roosevelt, than the dormant spirit of the 
Briton wakens: he remembers he is a democrat and 
straightway he begins to object to Lord Kitchener's 
autocratic rule. 

If a few thousand years hence all records of Egyptian 
history of to-day should be lost save the sheaf of news- 
paper cuttings that I hold in my hand as I write, the 
Flinders Petries of the future will not be much troubled 
to fix the actual place and functions of the noble Lord 
whose name in British annals was earlier connected with 
battle and conquest. As to whether he obtained control 
over Egypt as a gift from his Emperor for past military 
services or whether he conquered the country for himself, 
they may be in doubt ; but they will certainly conclude 
that he ruled Egypt, not as any “ power behind the 
throne,”’ but as an arbitrary Eastern prince whose word 
was law and whose personality dominated all others in 
the public eye. From the headlines alone of the English 
and some of the foreign and native local papers, it is 
impossible not to conclude that Lord Kitchener's réle 
is studied and intentional; for the attitude of the Press 
in Egypt is not apt to be spontaneous. We read such 
headings as “ Lord Kitchener’s Drainage Scheme,” 
‘** Lord Kitchener’s Land Policy,” “‘ Lord Kitchener and 
the Wakfs’’ (Religious Endowments), “‘ Lord Kitchener 
and the Agricultural Syndicates” ; and “ Lord Kitchener’s 
Five Feddan Law ”’ has been quoted ad nauseam. The 
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Government’s policy and the Khedive’s ideas—if he has 
any—are left unchronicled. 

We find Lord Kitchener making progresses through 
the country, receiving adulatory addresses, accepting 
petitions and promising redress like any royal prince. 
On one of these occasions he was presented with an 
effusion in which the writer—a school teacher evidently 
dazzled by the limelight which continually plays upon the 
mighty soldier—referred to him, quite unconscious of 
irony, as “ an absolute monarch.”’ And, indeed, it seems 
sometimes to onlookers that the only difference between 
Lord Kitchener and that former arbitrary and unfortu- 
nate occupant of the Khedivial throne, Ismail, is that 
Lord Kitchener has to govern within a given financial 
limit, whereas Ismail did not. 

The petitions with which the British Agent is over- 
whelmed may be taken as another indication of the 
position he has taken up. The first to petition him not 
having been snubbed, others with grievances to be 
righted were emboldened to follow their example, until 
it has become the correct and apparently wished-for 
attitude towards the Agency to send petitions there 
instead of to responsible Ministers, with, perhaps, out 
of courtesy, a copy of the petition to the latter. Thus we 
find that Lord Kitchener is appealed to by the Copts to 
have their peculating clergy brought to book and to have 
their Wakfs treated in the same way as the Mohammedan 
institution for the same purpose—t.e., put under minis- 
terial control. School and college students pour upon 
him their complaints on all subjects—though once when 
their examination papers were deemed too hard they 
appealed to the Khedive! Telephone employees so far 
forgot themselves as to petition Lord Kitchener to safe- 
guard their rights in the coming transfer to the Govern- 
ment of the Cairo Telephone Service. In fact, the toady 
and the sycophant and the Vicars of Bray, who are 
found in every nation and who are the particular bane 
of subject nations, have discovered the weakness of the 
Agency, and act accordingly. Lord Kitchener is, of 
course, credited with the gift of the new Constitution 
to the nation rather than the Khedive, who had for years 
been the recipient of petitions on the subject from his 
people, and we were informed that the first elections 
under it could not take place until his lordship was safely 
back in Egypt after his holiday—the papers freely 
stating that the date of the polling had been arranged to 
meet his convenience. And so completely has he usurped 
the part of ruler that on his return he issued a proclama- 
tion to the nation. ‘‘ Lord Kitchener,” it ran, “ salutes 
the Egyptians on his return. . . . Lord Kitchener wishes 
that every Egyptian should know that the coming elec- 
tions to the Legislative Assembly will be impartial and 
in conformity with justice and equity.” 

Perhaps, however, it is his attitude to the newly 
created legislative body which most of all indicates the 
power of his sceptre and the subordinate position he 
evidently intends the new Parliament to hold. A few 
weeks ago delegates from the Co-operative movement 
waited on him, and we afterwards read: “If anything 
was needed to make Lord Kitchener the most popular 
man in Egypt, it was his recent promise that the first 
draft law that would be submitted to the approval of 
the Legislative Assembly should be one providing for the 





creation of Agricultural Syndicates in Egypt,”’ and the 
notice was headed “‘ Lord Kitchener’s Promise received 
with Joy.” But it is not enough that Lord Kitchener 
should settle beforehand what the new Egyptian Parlia- 
ment is to legislate upon: he does not apparently con- 
sider that the Egyptians are capable without his direction 
of even fitting up the Chamber in which the new Assembly 
is to deliberate. 

** In view,”’ we read, “‘ of the increased number of re- 
presentatives, the Chamber in which the old Legislative 
Council deliberated was too small to accommodate the 
new members and the Press, and we are informed that 
Lord Kitchener has given orders for a total re-arrange- 
ment of the hall’! 

Recently big street improvements have been carried 
out in Cairo; thoroughfares have been widened, and some 
ancient rookeries whose existence caused considerable 
traffic congestion have been cleared out. Among these 
was the improvement round Cairo station—no longer a 
terror-inspiring centre of vehicular chaos undertaken 
at considerable expense by the Cairo Tanzim, the publie 
body which, in lieu of a municipality, is responsible for 
the well-being of the town. The work was no sooner 
finished than the Press announced a scheme for the 
adornment of the open spaces near the station, and an 
article appeared in one of the English dailies with four 
headlines : ‘‘ Rameses Square—Lord Kitchener’s Great 
Project—Colossi for Cairo Station—Further Cairo Im- 
provements Contemplated.” In the course of the 
article we were informed that “‘ these adornments con- 
sist .. . of the two huge Colossi of Rameses II. which are 
at present lying at Sakkara. It is Lord Kitchener’s inten- 
tion that these two statues shall be erected one in the 
middle of the large grass plot immediately in front of the 
Ezbekieh Caracol, and the other in the grass plot which 
is about to be made near the tramlines.”” This announce- 
ment of Lord Kitchener’s intention to remove those two 
ancient landmarks from their age-long repose under the 
palm trees at Memphis stirred easy-going Cairo, and 
even far Constantinople raised an eyebrow. The re- 
moval would cost £10,000, and money is badly needed 
for further street improvements in other densely popu- 
lated parts of the capital. Criticism drew out what had 
every appearance of an inspired article in the columns of 
the Egyptian Gazette, in which the strange argument was 
used that since at least £200,000 would be needed for 
street improvements, and since the Exchequer could not 
at the moment bear such a strain, the authorities would 
be justified in sanctioning the smaller expenditure of 
£10,000 on removing the statues. And it was hinted 
that if objection to Lord Kitchener’s scheme was raised 
merely on the ground of expense, “‘ the necessary cash 
will come from some other source which Lord Kitchener 
with his usual ingenuity has succeeded in tapping.” 

It must be admitted that on the whole Lord Kitchener 
has “‘ put the steam on” in Egyptian affairs to good 
purpose. He has done some very necessary and hitherto 
neglected work. But the affairs of a nation cannot be 
administered indefinitely in the manner of those of an 
army on campaign. An autocrat is an autocrat, be he 
good or bad, and the question forces itself upon the 
thoughtful student of Egyptian affairs: Is England for 
ever to provide Pharaohs and Al Raschids for Egypt 
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who shall cause roads and bridges to spring into existence 
like magic and save her the trouble of self-government ? 
How are the Egyptian people to “ take an increasing 
interest in their civil duties,” and get “ that political 
training and experience ’’ which Lord Kitchener, in his 
last despatch to Sir Edward Grey, declared they needed, 
if he himself and his successors are to be the perpetual 
dispensers of royal bounties and the sole disposers of the 
political and social life of the country ? The problem is 
serious. It is also likely to become acute once the new 
Parliament gets on its feet, for the results of the second 
elections have come as a surprise to Kasr el Dubara, 
and the new members, if the characters of some of them 
have been judged aright, are likely to take more than a 
superficial view of their duties to the nation. 
M. 


LIGHT IN DARKEST PLACES 


ROM Moses, Lycurgus, Theognis and Plato down 
to Spencer and Ruskin, there were many 
eugenists before Galton. Ibsen was one of 

them, and Mr. William Archer was undoubtedly justified 
in his assertion that Ghosts would in the future be 
recognised as the first great plea in imaginative literature 
for the coming science of eugenics or race-hygiene. My 
point of view is necessarily biological, and it is for others, 
with qualifications I cannot claim, to discuss Ghosts as a 
work of art. Its pathology and its inferences are 
accurate, even in the light of the new and priceless know- 
ledge which we have gained during the present century 
—indeed, since Ibsen’s death in 1906. Thirty-three 
years ago, therefore—a whole generation—the Norwe- 
gian dramatist sought to throw light in darkest places, 
and 1914 should honour 1881, as the nineteenth century, 
however fin de siécle, did not, and perhaps could not. 

In 1884 Galton introduced the word eugenics, and it 
is unquestionably the discussion of eugenics during the 
last decade—for twenty years there was silence—that 
has prepared the public ear and mind for much which is 
now being accomplished. To Ibsen has succeeded 
Brieux, whose play Les Avariés presents the thesis of 
Ghosts in a somewhat different form. Aésthetic criticism 
apart, we may say that there was room and need for 
both the Norwegian and the French plays, and the time 
has come when Brieux, also, may be honoured for his 
motive and for the practical efficiency with which, what- 
ever may be argued on other criteria, he has achieved 
his end. Mr. Fifield, the publisher, Mrs. Bernard Shaw, 
Mr. John Pollock, and the late Mr. St. John Hankin, 
the translators, and Mr. Bernard Shaw, who wrote the 
introduction to Three Plays by Brieux, have laid all 
students and advocates of racial hygiene in their debt, 
and have doubtless had a share, along with the men of 
science, in bringing us thus far. 

And, judged by anything that the most sanguine 
might have expected, it is far. Monday, being February 
16th, is the ninety-second anniversary of the birth of 
Francis Galton, and is, for the first time, being celebrated 
as Galton Day by many of those who know his worth for 
the present and the coming time. Les Avariés is to be 
presented, in the afternoon, for the first time in this 
country, by the Authors’ Producing Society, and under 


the auspices of the Society for Race-Betterment, the 
name of which isnew tome. France, Austria, Germany, 
Belgium, and the United States have already seen the 
play, and its production here is entirely appropriate on 
Galton Day. It is, of course, not correct to say, as is 
said in the circular before me, that Sir Francis Galton 
** first emphasised the danger to posterity of transmis- 
sible diseases.” Many did so before him, and Galton 
himself added nothing to our knowledge of transmissible 
diseases. Furthermore, he was long averse from the 
inclusion of the subject of Les Avariés in eugenics, and 
only after some time did he come to realise that to ignore 
the racial poisons would be to neglect a duty to which 
eugenics was pledged. If those responsible for these 
performances, including the Society for Race-Betterment, 
desire to mention any name as especially connected with 
the transmission of these diseases, they should quote 
that of another Englishman, a contemporary of Galton, 
the late Sir Jonathan Hutchinson, who was the first to 
discover the measure of the influence of syphilis upon 
offspring and thus to “‘ emphasise the danger to posterity 
of transmissible diseases.’’ Hutchinson died less than a 
year ago, and over his tomb, by his request, are inscribed 
the words “‘ A man of hope and forward-looking mind.” 
He was, indeed, as a pupil of his now testifies, but even he 
could scarcely have believed that within a year of his 
death the beginning of the end of syphilis as a national 
scourge would already be on record. 

The teaching of Ghosts and Les Avariés is that syphilis 
is a racial poison, and that knowledge of the facts 
would end them. That knowledge has now been ob- 
tained by medical science in a degree which neither 
playwright could have anticipated, and this new know- 
ledge is being disseminated with incredible speed. The 
Royal Commission now sitting on the subject is furnish- 
ing the public, in the reports of evidence, with the con- 
clusions of first-hand observation. The International 
Congress of Medicine, held in London last year, led up 
to the appointment of the Royal Commission, and 
made demands, addressed to the governments of all 
countries represented at the Congress, which will without 
doubt be repeated in the report of our Commission in 
due course. The men and women, doctors and laymen, 
who compose that body may differ, possibly, in some 
conclusions ; but they will unanimously ask for the 
provision of means of diagnosis and treatment of venereal 
diseases on a scale never yet attempted. The “ sal- 
varsan ward ” for which Lord Knutsford has this week 
been promised £10,000 for the London Hospital will be 
but the first of many. Everywhere the medical pro- 
fession is asserting its right to cure this disease, as now 
it can be cured. 

The ordinary considerations of national jealousy and 
ill-feeling have paled before the light which the new 
knowledge is casting in these darkest places. Professor 
Ehrlich, the creator of salvarsan, was received with 
acclaim and reverence not merely in London last year, 
but last month in Paris, where a German Jew is not 
necessarily persona grata. The importance of salvarsan 
steadily increases, and is already far past the point 
attained when I discussed it here some months ago. 
The application, by Dr. Kerr Love, of Glasgow, and 
others, of the Wassermann and Noguchi tests, which we 
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owe to the chemical genius of Germany and Japan, is 
showing that a quite unsuspected number of cases of deaf- 
mutism and of mental deficiency in childhood are really 
congenital syphilis. Even Hutchinson, the keenest 
medical observer of his century, could not see with his 
eyes what the chemist can now infer from his test-tube. 
The field and the need for salvarsan are therefore greater 
than we knew, even so lately as the International Medical 
Congress. At the same time we are learning further of 
its amazing power in congenital syphilis, as Paris and 
London and New York are simultaneously testifying. 

Gonorrhcea is doomed also, and the importance of 
dealing with the two diseases together must never be lost 
sight of. At the International Medical Congress, in his 
address on Public Health, Mr. John Burns promised to 
issue an order making ophthalmia neonatorum notifiable. 
For its appearance, knowing how much depends upon it 
and how many enemies it would have, some of us have 
anxiously waited. It is now a fact, and on April Ist 
will come into force. 

As we listen to Damaged Goods in Mr. John Pol- 
lock’s translation, next week, we may do well to keep 
these facts in mind. It may be added that, according 
to a communication lately presented to the French 
Academy of Medicine by M. Laveran, the famous dis- 
coverer of the parasite of malaria, work lately done at 
the Pasteur Institute in Tunis may be hoped to give us 
as effective a means of curing gonorrhcea as Ehrlich 
has given us for syphilis: light is indeed falling in 
darkest places, and M. Brieux is assured of no ordinary 
welcome on Monday afternoon. Some may be there to 
greet the author of La Robe Rouge, some out of curiosity, 
some perhaps to jeer or leer, but others, assuredly, in 
honour of Galton, whose brave eyes first opened on the 
world they were to serve ninety-two years ago, will 
assemble to honour the brave Frenchman whose work 
will help to save the eyes of many babies yet unborn 
from being the saddest and darkest of all places. 

LENs. 


Correspondence 
CIVIL WAR—WHY NOT? 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I am grateful to Mr. Austin Taylor for his letter in your 
issue of the 7thinst. It expresses the sense of mental nausea and 
dissatisfaction which I and other readers felt in perusing the 
article with above title in THe New STATESMAN a week earlier. 
An impartial reader could not extract from that article the 
slightest advocacy of ** settlement by consent ”’ of the Home Rule 
problem. It suggested little but a partisan adhesion to the 
autocratic policy of the Government in insisting to pass a measure, 
outside the scope of ordinary legislation, which has never received 
the approval of the people. Like your more recent articles on the 
same topic, it did not justify the expectation raised by earlier 
articles that Turi New StatTEsMAN would be consistently impartial 
and statesmanlike in advocating a solution of the Irish problem. 
Your articles recently suggest an animus against Sir Edward 
Carson which prevents a just balancing of the Ulster and 
Nationalist demands. 

Following your leader of this week it would be instructive to 
find placed in parallel columns ** the overtures of peace made by 
the Prime Minister ”’ up to this date, “* all the offers declined with 
scorn ” by Sir Edward Carson, and the replies of the latter which 
justify your juxtaposition of the two parties. What is the “* point 
short of allowing the North-Western Province to dictate the 
government of the rest of Ireland ” to which you are prepared 
to go? Formerly you said “‘ the exclusion of Ulster may be the 





solution of the problem.” What hinders the advocacy of that 
solution now by non-partisan statesmen, including yourself ? 
The “ letter and the spirit of the Covenant ” are a pledge (1) 
to defend the “ cherished possession of equal citizenship in the 
United Kingdom ”’ ; (2) “* to use all means to defeat the setting 
up of a Home Rule Parliament in Ireland ”’; (3) “if set up to 
refuse to recognise its authority.” In Scotland we have historical 
precedents for a similar covenant in the name of religious liberty. 
Its signatories were called, and treated as, rebels. Its adherents 
were tortured and died for it. We cannot blame in others to-day 
what we profess to applaud in our ancestors, who, we say, won 
** civil and religious liberty ’ for us 250 years ago. There is a 
more humane and less dramatic way. In the foregoing trilogy 
of the Covenant there is room for balancing impartially Ulster’s 
claims against Ulster’s rights. If the principle of State federalism 
be conceded, Ulster has no more right to dictate the policy of 
Munster, Leinster, and Connaught than these three provinces 
united have to dictate the policy of Ulster. Even a majority of 
British votes should not imply the coercion of Ulster to accept 
the domination of a Dublin Legislature in any sche me of State 
federalism. This, to quote your words, “* involves a considerable 
sacrifice of logic and unity in the future government of Ireland.” 
It gives Ulster a place as a federal State. It gives to the rest of 
Ireland federal autonomy. The problem remaining is to delimit 
the Imperial services proper. The present Bill does not present 
the skeleton of a federal scheme which, mutatis mutandis, can be 
applied to Scotland, Wales, England, or any suitable State 
division of either. It surrenders too much that should be 
centrally, and retains too much that should be locally, controlled. 
The subject is one eminently for reference to the people at the 
present stage. To revolutionise the method of government of the 
British people by any scheme of Home Rule, partial or complete, 
while the Houses of Parliament are themselves in the melting-pot, 
without direct reference to the people, would be a gross and 
inexcusable act of unconstitutional tyranny.—Yours, etc., 
Henry S. Kerra. 
Avonholm, Hamilton, N.B., February 10th. 


[We cannot reply to all Mr. Keith’s points in a note; but 
the reason why we do not advocate the exclusion of Ulster 
is because it appears that that plan, though it might be the 
basis of a truce, cannot be the basis of a “* settlement by consent,” 
and we see no great gain in arranging a truce unless its terms tend 
to improve the ultimate prospect of a genuine rapprochement 
between the two Irish parties.—Eb. N.S.] 





THE REACTIONS OF BOTHAISM 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Your interesting article on ‘“* The Reactions of Bothaism ” 
stirs up anew the ghost of the Boer War controversy. The English 
Liberal party, backed by the Labour party and every Socialist 
body in the country, and by such powerful “ independents ” as 
Sir Edward Clarke and the late Mr. William Stead, based its 
attitude on South African questions from 1899 onwards (or 
perhaps it would be truer to say from 1896 onwards) on the 
assumption that the “ British *’ cause in South Africa was simply 
the cause of a ring of Hebrew capitalists whose design was to 
exploit South Africa under shelter of the British flag, and who, 
therefore, desired particularly to put an end to the independent 
regime of the South African Republic. This view, I venture to 
think, was at once correct and incorrect : correct in so far as the 
Johannesburg group of capitalists did identify their cause with 
that of the British colonists for reasons entirely financial, and, 
having won the powerful aid of Cecil Rhodes, did push forward 
their scheme until their cleverly engineered ‘“ revolution,” with 
its attendant Jameson Raid fiasco, made a general war between 
the British and Boer races inevitable ; but incorrect in so far as 
the Boer Government was hopelessly corrupt and reactionary, and 
stood for the past as opposed to the present and the future, not 
only in the Transvaal, but also in the Orange Free State and Cape 
Colony, where its influence was almost equally strong. Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle was perfectly right when he said, in his 
history of the Boer War, that the British soldier stood for modern 
liberty and modern progress and the Dutch burgher for oligarchic 
reaction. 

I have passed through many phases of opinion concerning that 
long and wearisome war, ranging from my flag-waving ebullitions 
of the year 1900 to a pretty complete accordance with Stead and 
Campbell-Bannerman in 1906. Now I review the whole thing 
unemotionally, and it seems to me that both combatants were 
right and wrong (which, after all, is true of almost every war), and 
that the great pity was that, having once gained the upper hand, 
our Government did not pursue the campaign doggedly until the 
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last flicker of resistance was stamped out. As it was, the war 
was brought to a close immediately after a British defeat in the 
field (a mere skirmish, but one which carried a great influence in 
the negotiations), in order that our pacific King, Edward VII., 
might be crowned in the midst of a peaceful Empire. But the 
fatuous Government which was then in office was capable of 
anything except keeping its head. It was glad to put an end to 
the war at any price because its halfpenny papers were shrieking 
at it. So the great bungled campaign was left unfinished, and 
MM. Botha, Smuts, Delarey, Beyers, and all the rest of them, 
became inevitably the future rulers of South Africa. 

This day sees the triumph of Krugerism in South Africa. That 
is all. If our troops in 1900 succeeded in wiping the memory of 
Majuba and Laing’s Nek off the slate, the Boers have fairly 
retaliated to-day. Paardeburg and Pieter’s Hill have been 
fought in vain. The men who fifteen years ago “ commandeered 
the Almighty ” are now the autocrats of South Africa. Lord 
Gladstone, who worshipped at the shrine of St. Stephanus Paul, 
is the Governor of South Africa. And the attitude of these high 
personages towards the “imported” white working man is 
precisely that of Kruger and Leyds in the old days, when they 
kept him cowed with the Johannesburg Police. 

As for any suggestion of interference on the part of the home 
Government, that, I think, may be dismissed at once. The 
British Empire has no written constitution ; but it is tacitly 
understood that the home Government does not, in any circum- 
stances, interfere in the internal affairs of a self-governing colony, 
unless requested to do so by the Government of that colony. The 
Natal incident of 1906 may be called to mind. The Natal 
Government was morally in the wrong, the Colonial Office 
morally in the right. But public opinion condemned the Colonial 
Office not only in South Africa but also in Australia, New Zealand 
and Canada. 

The British Empire being such as it is we can do no more than 
express our disapproval of Botha’s methods. We have given the 
Dutchman a free hand, and, unless we propose to embark on 
another war in South Africa, we must let him do as he pleases. 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, when he pleaded so earnestly for 
Imperial Preference, had in his mind’s eye the coming disruption 
of the Empire, which will occur as soon as Great Britain is too 
weak to protect her colonies or as soon as those colonies are strong 
enough to dispense with British protection. Then the white 
Afrikander will have to reckon with the Kaflir, the Basuto and the 
Zulu ; or, in other words, there will be an end of him, Dutch or 
English. 

It is his constant fear of the black man that makes a reactionary 
of the white Afrikander, that made President Kruger possible, 
that makes Premier Botha possible. Let him stew in his own 
juice. We shall have him deporting himself in a great hurry one 
of these days.—Yours, etc., 

ARCHIBALD LEE. 

46 Hereford Road, Bayswater, W. 

February 7th, 1914. 


To the Editor of Tux. New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—That mental distance lends glamour to the most in- 
nocuous ideas is the real lesson of the South African deportations. 
General Botha and General Smuts, with that nervous terror of 
new ideas which is so common to the military mind, are clearly 
alarmed at the bogey of Syndicalism, a doctrine which happens to 
be less dangerous to the capitalist class than that principle of 
combination which is expressed in the term Trade Union. 
Syndicalism and Capitalism could work together more comfort- 
ably than Capitalism and the Trades Union Congress ; but these 
melodramatic generals cannot be expected to see that in the 
present stage of their mental progress. 

The interesting thing is whether Mr. Asquith will take the Tory 
Press at the word of their unstinted admiration for this strong 
man, General Botha. The deportation of Sir Edward Carson, 
Lord Londonderry and Mr. F. E. Smith to St. Kilda, on the ground 
that they have been connected with the buying of arms, which is 
treason-felony, might amuse England during the coming season. 
Sir Edward Carson, Mr. F. E. Smith and Lord Londonderry bound 
for St. Kilda in the March gales on a tramp steamer would be a 
comic spectacle. Sea sickness, as a punishment for treason- 
felony, has its amusing features. The duchesses could charter a 
relief steamer to take out the comforts of Bond Street to * dear 
Mr. Smith” ; otherwise, he might miss all the delicacies of the 
toilet. The London season would really be enlivened by such an 
incident. 

Looking at the matter from a more serious aspect, the only 
novelty of these deportations is that the principle established by 
Lord Morley in India has been extended to white subjects of the 





King. Lord Morley sanctioned an Act which deprived a person 
accused of political offences in India of the right of cross-examining 
his accusers. The charming author of Notes on Politics and 
History should not disappear from the stage he has adorned so 
long without explaining the justice of this procedure to those who 
have admired his dialectical skill in less important questions. 
Lord Kitchener followed Lord Morley’s example in Egypt ; and 
now General Botha, who is an obvious believer in the equality of 
all races and creeds as subjects for deportation, has applied their 
example to Englishmen, Dutchmen, and such men. 

Does it matter that the white race is victimised in the same way 
that the coloured races have been in the past ? If the expedient 
of deportation is right in India, in Egypt, in Malaysia, and in 
British East Africa, why blame General Botha for applying it in 
the Transvaal ? The real question is, Was it right in India and 
Egypt ? Well, deportation can only be condemned on the 
individualistic view that a person charged with crime should have 
the accusation proved before a tribunal at which he can be heard 
in his defence. The tribunal should also be impartial, in the 
sense that its interests are not committed to a preconceived 
judgment. The Imperialist does not admit the validity of this 
standard of justice ; and that is why Imperialism is a return to 
barbarism, because the principle just stated is the sole protection 
the individual has against the oppression of the executive or the 
prejudice of a class. How far the British Empire has resiled from 
this contractual relation between subject and executive will only 
be known when a return is moved for in Parliament stating the 
number of persons who have been deported and (or) imprisoned 
without trial or without charge in the Empire in he last seven 
years. The figures, if published, would astonish many people ; 
they are well over a thousand. The lettre de cachet only fell into 
temporary disuse during the French Revolution. It may be said 
that it has vanished in England; but the singular procedure 
under which a foreigner resident in England can be deported, 
without any form of trial, on the affidavit of the duly-accredited 
representative of a foreign State, is not unlike the lettre de cachet 
issued in France, at the instance of friendly States, against foreign 
refugees. And, in England, no form of trial is needed to commit 
a person to a lunatic asylum. 

This South African comedy should give the lovers of liberty an 
opportunity of asserting this theory of British citizenship—that no 
British subject can be detained in prison without trial or without 
charge. An enactment setting out this principle as the right of 
every British subject in Great Britain, India, Africa, Australia, 
and elsewhere, would be a real step towards Imperial unity and a 
common standard of civilisation. The British Legislature and 
the Privy Council are still supreme in the Empire, and it would 
be proper that the country which was the creator of the theory of 
English liberty should insist upon legislative practice being given 
to it in protection of the humblest subject, irrespective of sex, 
colour, race or creed, of the King-Emperor.—Yours, etc., 

C, H. NorMAN. 


THE SECOND CHAMBER PROBLEM 
To the Editor of Tuk New StTaresMan, 


Sir,—In the valuable article on Second Chambers in Canada 
by my friend Professor G. M. Wrong in the Supplement on 
Second Chambers in your last issue, I read with some astonish- 
ment the sentence (p. xiv.) : “* The Canadian Constitution makes 
no special provision for overcoming a deadlock of this kind-—#.e., 
between Second Chamber and popular one.” I find, however, 
on page 143 of The Constitution of Canada (J. FE. C. Munro ; 
Cambridge, 1889) the statement that “ the 26th section of the 
B.N.A, of 1867 empowered the Crown, on the recommendation 
of the Governor-General, to direct at any time that three or six 
members be added to the Senate.” In December, 1873, a creation 
of six members was actually attempted by the Canadian Minis- 
ters. The Governor-General declined to act on his own authority, 
and the Colonial Secretary in England vetoed the project. This 
action appears to have settled the matter, and the provision has, 
so far as I know, never been since invoked or repealed, It is 
alluded to in my Senates and Upper Chambers, pages 225-6, 
page 282. 

When I was on a visit to Toronto with the Political Science 
Section of the American Historical Association in 1911 I could 
find no Canadian who was even aware of this provision in his 
own Constitution. I presume the reason for its desuetude is 
that the prerogative could not be exercised without the inter- 
ference either of the Governor-General or the Colonial Secretary— 
that is, of the Mother Country. Therefore, all Canadians 
naturally object to it, and refuse to consider the possibility of its 
use. I have not heard a whisper of its being employed to over- 
come the present Canadian Senate’s refusal to sanction the big 
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Naval Vote. Yet is it not an extraordinary fact that. though 
the Canadian Constitution is not half a century old, this pro- 
vision is entirely forgotten, and its very existence denied, by 
many Canadians of weight and authority ? I should be grateful 
for a solution of the mystery.—Yours, ete., 


Haroitp W. V. TEMPERLEY. 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
February 10th. 


To the Editor of Tat NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In the interesting article that occupies the premier place 
in your SEconD CHAMBER SUPPLEMENT Professor Morgan dis- 
misses somewhat briefly the suggestion that the House of Com- 
mons should elect the Second Chamber, and favours el-ction by 
an electoral college apparently composed of representatives from 
the different local bodies. 


Apart from the detrimental effect upon the local bodies them- 
selves of having a duty of this kind inflicted upon them (and I 
do not think this would be slight), it appears to me that a Second 
Chamber so elected would be almost as reactionary, as little 
efficient as a revising body, and almost as far from impartiality 
as is the present House of Lords. Nor is the suggestion that the 
Second Chamber should be elected directly by the ordinary voter, 
but elected in larger constituencies, more attractive. Apart from 
the expense direct and indirect of an extra general election every 
few years, with all its turmoil and disturbance of business, the 
ordinary voter has no opportunity of judging whether a candidate 
possesses the qualities required in a revising Chamber. Apart 
from which, the great expenses attached to such election would 
appear likely to confine the membership of the Second Chamber 
to either wealthy men or the nominees of wealthy parties. 

I have long been of opinion that the Second Chamber should 
be elected by the First Chamber, who should act as an electoral 
college under conditions that, if you will grant me so much 
space, I will set forth briefly. 


It may be premised that a Second Chamber should be: 
(a) Impartial, (b) efficient, (c) democratic in its ultimate basis, 
(d) not unduly expensive or troublesome in its election. I 
suggest that the Chamber shall consist of a moderate number of 
members—say, two hundred—each of whom shall be elected for 
a period of eight years, and one-eighth of whom shall retire each 
year. Each year the House of Commons, acting as an electoral 
college, shall elect twenty-five members to fill the place of those 
retiring, as well as the number required in addition to fill what 
accidental vacancies have arisen during the year. The election 
should be by single transferable vote, which would enable each 
group in the House exceeding about twenty to choose one or 
more representatives each year, and the annual addition to the 
Second Chamber would accurately reflect the various parties in 
the lower House in the numbers returned by each party. I 
submit that by this method a Second Chamber would be secured 
as impartial as is possible. It would at all times have a majority 
of members who have been appointed within four years, would 
be representative of all parties in due proportion, and should 
have the necessary stability and independence without being 
reactionary. That the congestion of business that is so painfully 
obvious in the House of Commons at the present time results in 
the passage of many Bills in need of careful revision must be 
granted, and it appears evident that, while the majority of 
ordinary electors have little or no opportunity of gauging the 
fitness of a candidate for the Second Chamber, the member of 
the House of Commons has exceptional opportunities of so 
doing, and the selection of men duly qualified to carry out their 
work efficiently is largely secured. Nor must it be overlooked 
that while other propositions entail large expenditure and dis- 
turbance, the expense of the annual election by the House of 
Commons is entirely a negligible quantity. 

This is a short and crude statement of the lines upon which an 
impartial and efficient Second Chamber can, I maintain, be 
established, and one that will not have the glaring defects that 
have hitherto invariably shown themselves in those Second 
Chambers that have either been directly elected by the ordinary 
electors or have been appointed by nomination, and one which, 
moreover, would be impartial, efficient, essentially democratic 
and inexpensive. 

I have made this statement as brief as possible to avoid over- 
burdening your space.—Yours, etc., 

Wan. MONKHOUSE. 


The Croft, 
Broadway, Worcestershire. 
February 9th, 1914. 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Before an inventor sets to work to design a new machine 
he first conceives a clear idea of the work that he intends it to 
perform. But this important preliminary seems to be ignored 
by the ingenious Constitution makers who apply their abilities 
to the reformation of the House of Lords. Neither in the leader 
which you devote to the topic nor in the eleven admirable articles 
that compose your Supplement do I find any real attempt to 
define the exact nature of the functions which the renovated 
Chamber should discharge. But Tory, Liberal, Labour man, 
Socialist, all hold different views as to the aim and object of a 
Second Chamber. ‘To yourself, its use is that of a mere finishing 
machine ; to the Die-hard, it should be capable either of gambling 
in electoral possibilities by forcing a General Election, or of 
defeating all legislation by the specious device of the Referen- 
dum—that extraordinary appeal from knowledge to ignorance, 
from partial altruism to unabashed selfishness, that masquerades 
as the people’s panacea. Secure agreement on this essential 
preliminary, and the constitution of the Second Chamber will be 
a simple matter. 

Let me add the remarkable suggestion that for all practical 
and rational purposes the House of Lords as it now is forms (or 
might form) as efficient a Second Chamber as human wit could 
invent! All that is required is : first, that it should condescend 
to put its ample powers to proper use ; and secondly, that on the 
accession of a Unionist Government a sufficient number of 
Unionist Peers should be suspended from duty to give the Liberals 
a substantial majority in the Upper House. Once the Peers 
were accustomed to their new position it would work splendidly. 

Yours, etc., 
R. Knicur. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—A sketch appears in your issue of Saturday last drawing 
a lurid picture of an Insurance Company’s Manager inducing 
an injured workgirl to compromise her claim to weekly compensa- 
tion for a lump sum of £5. 

The artist unfortunately appears to have overlooked the fact 
that under the Workmen’s Compensation Act (Schedule 2, 
paragraph 9, proviso d, rule 51) all agreements for redemption 
of a weekly payment by a lump sum have to be submitted for 
approval to the County Court Registrar of the district. 

That working people are efficiently protected by this rule 
from such settlements as that depicted in the sketch is sufficiently 
evidenced by the fact that in this district alone, during 1913. 
approval of 22 such agreements was withheld until the amount 
payable under them had been increased by a sum of £445 in the 
aggregate.—Y ours, ete. W. H. Wuir.ock, 

Registrar Birmingham County Court. 
To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I was immensely struck by St. John G. Ervine’s sketch 
** Compensation,” in your issue of the 24th ult., but with all due 
respect felt that it needed a sequel from the pen of a poor man’s 
lawyer—which sequel I enclose. As poor man’s lawyer I see 
some of the cases resembling the one depicted by Mr. Ervine, 
and have been instrumental in assisting applicants to obtain 
compensation of a more adequate amount. Our cases are as yet 
few, as the work of the poor man’s lawyer is so little known, and 
the word lawyer is a terror to a great many.—Yours, etc. 

Haroip D. DarRBISHIRE. 





Liverpool. 
COMPENSATION (A SEQUEL) 
Characters. 


A Poor MAn’s LAWYER. 
A Work GIRL. 

A Junior CLERK. 

A Cia ASSESSOR. 


Scene II. 
(Scene I. will be found on page 499 of TaE New STATESMAN.) 


The scene is a small room in a settlement in one of the poor parts of 
the city of London. Scanty furniture, consisting of a kitchen table, a 
penny inkpot, and an apology for a pen adorns the room. The Poor Man's 
Lawyer sitting by the table. A Work Girl enters with her card, on which 
are transcribed her name, address, occupation, and wages. She hands 
her card to the Poor Man’s Lawyer. 

P.M.L.: Well, what is your case ? Workmen’s compensation ? 

W.G.: Yes, sir. 

P.M.L. : Give me particulars—date of accident, employers, cause of 
injury, nature of injury, doctor's certificate, wages, compensation paid. 

W.G. (timidly, slowly, and awkwardly): I was injured on April 5th 
last, ten months ago. My employers are Messrs. Jones, the brewery 
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owners. A case of beer bottles fell o1. my right arm, and the doctor— 
here is his certificate—says my arm may have to go, as it seems to 
get worse. Oh, it is painful! Excuse me crying a little, sir, but I 
have been treated shameful. 

P.M.L.: There, never mind! Just tell me everything. What are 
your wages ? : } 

W.G.: Seven shillings a week I was earning, sir (speaking more at 
her ease). 1 worked from 6.30 in the morning to six at night, carrying 
heavy boxes of beer bottles every day, except Saturday, when I left 
at 1 p.m. 

P.M.L.: Have you received any compensation ? 

W.G.: Oh, yes, sir! My employers paid me my full wages, seven 
shillings a week, sir, until just the other day. 

P.M.L.: Well, and what happened the other day. Gave you a lump 
sum? (She starts.) There, don’t be frightened. 

W.G. : I went to see the insurance company’s assessor, sir—devil my 
father calls him—and I asked him to give me a lump sum, so that I 
might start a little shop. He did frighten me (almost crying at the 
recollection). 

P.M.L.: Well, what did you ask for ? 

W.G.: Fifty pounds. 

P.M.L. (in astonishment): Fifty pounds ! 

W.G. (trembling and hesitatingly) : I thought it was a little too much, 
but I was told it was the only way of getting what was right. Ask a 
lot first. 

P.M.L.: Too much! My dear girl, fifty pounds for a right arm 
that may have to be taken off! I suppose he offered you twenty 

ounds. 
W.G. (a litile happier, but still hesitating to tell the truth) : No—no, sir ; 
indeed, he did not, sir. He offered me five pounds, and told me that 
if I did not take it he would reduce my compensation to half-wages, 
three shillings and sixpence, the correct amount I was entitled to. It 
was only because my employers were kind and thoughtful that they 

id me seven shillings, so the man said ; and I did feel helpless, sir. 

P.M.L.: What is your age ? 

W.G.: I am only seventeen, sir. 

P.M.L. (to himself): I thought so, the scoundrel! (Aloud.) You 
were entitled to the full seven shillings a week. 

W.G.: Was I, sir? And it was because of only receiving the three 
shillings and sixpence that I took—— 

P.M.L. (quickly) : Took what—not the five pounds ? You did not 
take the five pounds ? 

W.G.: Yes, sir (relieved at having told). 

P.M.L.: The fiend ! 

W.G.: My father says devil. 

P.M.L. (laughing): It is much the same. You signed a receipt, I 
suppose ? 

W.G.: Yes, sir. I had to do that, sir. Oh, I was so in want of the 
money, and so afraid! My father is out of work, and I wanted to 
help him, and my mother . . . . has left us. 

P.M.L. : What made you come here ? 

W.G.: My aunt. Oh, yes, sir, you’re good, and it is easy to talk 
to you! My aunt told me you had helped her when one of her lodgers 
ran away and left her without paying rent, but leaving his belongings. 
I live with my aunt, sir. 

P.M.L. (showing her to the door): Well, I will see what I can do. 
Come back next week. (Calling into ante-room). Next case, please. 
(To himself.) Yl stop that assessor at his game once for all. Why 
cannot the Poor Man’s Lawyer Department advertise. There would 
be little of this defrauding of ignorant children and poor people. (Next 
applicant enters. Left interviewing.) 





Scene III. 
Room used by the Accidental Injury Insurance Company, Limited, as 
depicted in Scene I. 


CLerk : The poor man’s lawyer wishes to see you, sir. 

Assessor: Ah! show himin. Show him in. 

P.M.L. (enters): Good morning, sir. I have a case this week for 
you—a workgirl injured in Messrs. Jones’ brewery. 

Assessor : Let me see—which is that ? (Looks through his pile of 
papers.) Damaged arm. Is that the one ? 

P.M.L.: Yes. 

Assessor: Left arm, wasn’t it ? 

P.M.L. (quietly) : No, right arm. 

Assessor: Ah, yes! How forgetful of me. The employers paid 
her seven shillings a week—her full wages. 

P.M.L. (still more quietly) : She is under twenty-one. 

Assessor : No, really. Ah, of course, yes (a little startled by the tone 
of the poor man’s lawyer). She wanted to settle fora lump sum. I was 
told to do the thing handsome. 

P.M.L. (very quietly) : So you offered her five pounds ! 

Assessor (frightened, but attempting bluff): She was quite—quite— 
content, and signed a receipt. 

P.M.L.: Now, look here. We have had one or two interviews of 
this kind before. I have warned you more than once (fiercely), and if 
I have any more of this scandalous conduct I shall make a public 
report of the case. I am not here to blackmail you. I am here to 
protect an innocent, hard-working girl from the grip of the smart 
business man, who lives by his good fame for being able to take in the 
poor and uneducated. Show me your doctor's report. 

Assessor : I dare not do that. 
P.M.L.: Why not? It is an honest one, isn’t it ? 
Assessor: Certainly, sir. 





P.M.L.: Then show it me. (Report handed to him.) Ah, I thought 
asmuch. (Reading.) ‘* The arm will probably have to be amputated 
above the elbow. A settlement should be effected as soon as possible. 
If arm was taken off at once may be fit to do some work in a few 
weeks.” (Looking up.) Well ? 

ASSESSOR (vanquished): Well, what do you want ? 

P.M.L.: I want to know what you honestly think that girl is en- 
titled to. You have claims of a similar nature over and over again. 
Tell me what she ought to get—rather what she would get if she was 
your sister. 

Assessor : Now you're talking, sir. But you must not ask me to 
do that, sir. That is not business. I wouldn’t—I couldn't think of it. 
I'd lose my place, I would, indeed. I am paid to bluff, sir, and bluff 
I must, though I know it works hardly sometimes. 

P.M.L. (seriously but firmly): I am asking you to do what every 
business man ought to do. I am asking your honest opinion of this 
poor girl’s claim. What is she entitled to ? 

Assessor (fo clerk): Bring me particulars of the last three cases 
of permanent injury to right arm. 

Junior CLERK (after searching through card index): Here they are, 
sir. (Hands him three cards.) 

Assessor (reading): First case, arm amputated at elbow, £100 ; 
second case, arm off at shoulder and left hand damaged, £200 ; third 
ease, right hand off, £125. That last was too much, sir. You never 
ean tell. Each case must be taken according to its merits. 

: ‘tre : I quite agree. Now what do you say is a fair thing for this 
girl. 

Assessor : Well, if you must have it, £100. 

P.M.L.: Good! When can you give me the money. 

Assessor : Here is a form of receipt. If you have this signed I will 
hand the money to you. 

P.M.L.: Quite right. Good morning. 

(Nore.—The P.M.L. is not allowed to undertake this work really. In 
the ordinary case the workgirl would be referred to a solicitor appointed 
by the Law Society, and he would see the assessor. It is more convenient 
for the purpose of this scene to treat the interview as taking place between 
the P.M.L. and the assessor.) 

Scene IV. 
Same as Scene II, but the following week. 

P.M.L.: Good evening. 

W.G. (entering) : Good evening, sir. 

P.M.L.: I have arranged it for you. 

W.G.: What! Have you got more than five pound, sir ? 

P.M.L.: Yes, I have got more than that. But you must give me 
back the old receipt, and tell me how much you want for your father. 

W.G. : If I had got the fifty pounds I asked for at first I should have 
give him five pounds, and taken twenty to start the shop with my 
aunt. 

P.M.L.: Well, what would you do with the rest ? 

W.G.: Keep it. 

P.M.L.: Well, will you take my advice with regard to the rest ? 

W.G.: Yes, sir, certainly ; but is there any rest. Surely you have 
not got more than £25! 

P.M.L.: Here's the receipt forthe amount. You are going to receive 
£100. 

W.G.: One hundred pounds! (Slowly.) One hundred pounds !! 
Impossible, sir. It cannot be. How did you doit? Why don’t you 
let other people know of your being here to help poor and ignorant 
persons like me ? 

P.M.L.: After paying out five pounds to your father and twenty 
pounds for the shop, you will have seve nty-five pounds, which you had 
better place in the Post Office Savings Bank, and only take it out when 
you are in real need. , 

W.G.: I will promise to do that, sir. May I come and ask your 
advice when I want to take it out. , 

P.M.L.: By all means. 

W.G.: What is your name, sir ? 

P.M.L.: Poor Man’s Lawyer. 


LAND NATIONALISATION 
To the Editor of Tuk New Statesman. 

Srr,— Your reviewer was particularly scornful in his reference 
to a statement of mine as to the division of the old common fields 
“into three long strips.’ He said this was * much as if one 
should say that a pound is almost invariably divided into twenty 
pence.” And when I gave him as my authority Sir Henry 
Maine’s standard work, Village Communities, he said: “ I am 
afraid I cannot accept Mr. Hyder’s statement that Sir Henry 
Maine made the blunder about the manorial common lands until 
he quotes the passage. I am confident Sir Henry knew the 
difference between ‘ fields * and *‘ strips.’ ” 

If he will consult the work in question he will find, on page 85, 
of the third edition, this passage: ‘* The ‘ common fields’ are 
almost invariably divided into three long strips, separated by 
green baulks of turf. The several properties consist in sub- 
divisions of these strips, sometimes exceedingly minute, and there 
is a great deal of evidence that one several share in each of these 
strips belonged originally to the same ownership, and that all the 
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several shares in any one strip were originally equal or nearly 
equal, although in progress of time a good many have been 
accumulated in the same hands.” 

It will be seen from the above that I used Sir Henry’s exact 
words (except in the tense of the verb), and that your reviewer 
himself was the one that blundered by assuming too hastily that 
a field which is cut into strips cannot itself be a strip. 

The whole point is trivial, and my only regret is that your 
reviewer elected to emphasise trivialities and to ignore all the 
things that really matter.—Yours, etc., 

JosEPH HyYDER. 

Land Nationalisation Society, 

96 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


SCANDINAVIAN FEMINISM 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—There was one point about which I looked in vain for 
information in Mrs. Schlytter’s interesting article on the Woman’s 
Movement in Norway. The Scandinavian countries have for 
some years been distinguished from the rest of Europe by their 
unwillingness, and almost complete refusal, to regulate the hours 
of labour of women by law. (For instance, Sweden at first 
definitely refused and only subsequently agreed to accept the 
International Convention prohibiting the night work of women ; 
and Norway has remained outside the Convention up to the 
present time.) It has been generally stated—for instance, by 
Fraiilein Helene Simon in her article on Women in Germany in 
Tur New STaTESMAN—that this attitude is due to the opposition 
of the feminist movement. The question is of very great interest 
in this country. For many years the weight of the British 
Woman’s Suffrage movement was thrown against the efforts to 
increase the stringency of the Factory Acts with regard to 
women’s labour. A Committee of the British Association 
showed some years ago, as the result of exhaustive investigations, 
that there was no evidence that the industrial opportunities of 
women had been, in fact, lessened by the Factory Acts, Never- 
theless, the British Women’s Movement does not yet seem to have 
been able to accept the principle of the special regulation of 
women’s labour with wholehearted enthusiasm. A few weeks 
ago, when I went to address one of the largest provincial Suffrage 
Societies on a topic connected with industrial regulation, I found 
myself confronted with a large poster, in which a Lancashire 
factory girl was represented as protesting against the passing of a 
Factory Act to regulate women’s labour before she had been 
granted the vote. 

I believe it would be of interest to many of your readers besides 
myself if Mrs. Schlytter could tell us first whether the refusal of 
the Scandinavian countries to regulate women’s hours is, in fact, 
due to the influence of either middle class suffragists or of working 
women ; and, secondly, whether the objection is to the regulation 
of women’s hours in any form at all, or in any form which does not 
equally apply to men.—Yours, etc., 





FREDERIC KEELING 
21 Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
February 10th, 1914. 


Miscellany 
PAUL CLAUDEL 


LAUDEL worked for more than twenty years in 
silence and in an almost complete obscurity. Nobody 
ever mentioned him save a few very independent 

artists—Mirbeau, Barrés, Schwob, Gide, Jammes, Mauclair— 
who talked about him amongst themselves and sometimes 
even dared to speak about him in public, without awakening 
an echo, 

Moreover, Claudel was usually far from France, Consul in 
various towns of the Far East *; he published his earlier 
works anonymously, lest their Catholic character should 
damage his career, and for a long time his work was only to 
be seen in the small literary reviews and in special editions, of 
which a very small number of copies were printed ; and he 
never attempted to advertise himself. But in time he was 





* Claudel’s Grandes Odes are dated from Foo-chow, Pekin, Tientsin 
and Shanhaikwan. One of his finest books, Connaissance de [ Est, is 
made of memories and visions of China, To-day Claudel is Consul at 
Frankfort. 


saddened by this great solitude. ‘‘ One grows tired,” he 
wrote, “of speaking, as it were, in impenetrable cotton. 
wool,” 

These latter days Claudel’s glory, which had so long been 
obscured, has suddenly blazed forth, if not to the great public, 
at least to the publie which reads and is interested in litera- 
ture. The Théatre de ’uvre has played one of his dramas— 
L’ Annonce faite d Marie; the Théatre du Vieux Colombier 
is about to play another—L’Echange. The ordinary news- 
paper critics have begun talking about Claudel; generally 
speaking, they refer to him with admiration, often with 
astonishment and that kind of reserve which marks men who 
are not sure that they understand, and, fearing that they are 
deceiving themselves, do not wish completely to commit 
themselves. But in many young reviews that admiration is 
carried to a pitch of enthusiasm and almost of worship ; and 
to-day writers who are by no means young rank Claudel with 
the small company of the very great: Aischylus, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Goethe. 

Reading Claudel, one can understand this long silence, this 
admiration, and also this reserve. Claudel is not an easy 
poet : when one penetrates his work one is transported as 
though into a foreign country. He has a speech peculiar to 
himself ; he has invented a form which is neither prose, nor 
regular verse, nor ordinary vers libre; his work, created by 
a solitary man, is not bound up with our troubles and our 
daily life ; to love Claudel one must be initiated. 

He is a poet, in itself a thing rare in our time; but he is 
also, and some would say primarily, a thinker. He has 
brought his dramatic work together under the general title 
of L’ Arbre, just as Balzac assembled his immense work under 
the title of La Comédie Humaine. By this title Claudel wants 
to indicate that his work has the sort of natural profound 
living unity of the tree, which thrusts its roots deep into the 
nourishing earth and draws from it the sap which rises in the 
branches to feed the remotest sunlit boughs. Each of his 
dramas also is a drama of thought ; they raise the greatest 
problems and often suggest solutions. Téte d’Or is the chief, 
the commander of men, the conqueror, who is driven to great 
deeds by an immense desire—as_ it were, a predestination. 
The weak, whom Cébés symbolises, the people, give them- 
selves to him; he carries them in his train until the day 
when, undertaking an enterprise beyond mortal strength, he 
loses his power and dies a new Prometheus on a high moun- 
tain. La Ville presents contemporary society and the 
struggles that rend it, and the great attitudes of the spirit 
confronting life : Isidore de Besme, the engineer, the savant, 
is the realist, who has a knowledge of natural forces and uses 
them to satisfy the needs of men. He dominates the 
town, but he is unaware of the mystic quality of things ; he 
wrongly estimates the soul, and his science leads only to 
death. Lambert is the man who secks the end of life in the 
play of ideas and the love of woman. Cceuvre, finally, is the 
poet who enters the inmost shrine of truth by intuition and 
love, but is condemned to solitude by that knowledge. Le 
Repos du Septiéme Jour is an ideologie drama: a Chinese 
Emperor goes down into hell, and the roots of the moral world 
are laid bare in a Dantesque vision, a kind of summary of 
good and evil. L’Echange and La Jeune Fille Violaine are 
dramas of sentiment. In L’Echange four characters are set 
against the brutal, realistic, material background of America. 
There is Louis Laine, an adventurous, but feeble, person who 
had stifled in the too rigid enclosure of the old European 
society ; there is his wife, the gentle Marthe, the wife faithful 
through everything, who keeps close in her heart the tradi- 
tional virtues of the old Christian world ; there is Lechy, the 
violent woman who is the incarnation of disorder, and spreads 
it around her and death with it; and there is Sir Pollock, 
the man of affairs, who only lives for gold, convinced that 
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anything can be bought with it, and demands Louis Laine’s 
wife from him for a fistful of money. La Jeune Fille 
Violaine is the sublime poem of a holy soul which enriches 
itself by stripping itself, and arrives through suffering and 
renunciation to peace and the joy of an angelic death. In 
L’Otage, we have the eternal story of a conflict between 
that which remains and that which passes. 

It is impossible in a brief space to analyse dramas so laden 
with ideas, but one can indicate the size and the unity of the 
work. The tree that Claudel wants to show us is the tree of 
life. The roots are in Le Repos du Septiéme Jour ; the sap, 
the desire, in Téte d’Or; the double-branching—the ideas 
of the mind in La Ville and sentiment in L’Echange, La Jeune 
Fille Violaine, and L’Otage. Claudel himself has formulated 
the theory and doctrine of his art in three treatises brought 
together in his Art Poétique.* 

It might be imagined that Claudel was a mere man of 
books, a thinker in the abstract. He is nothing of the sort. 
This thinker is at the same time the most concrete of poets. 
His thought is, as it were, swollen with essential sap. And he 
expresses it in a flow of images taken directly from things 
and exhibiting them in their reality. Claudel’s originality 
lies in this double aspect : the unique blend of the highest 
intellectuality with the richest realism. The man who medi- 
tates over the greatest problems and expounds a profound 
logical doctrine to justify his work is at the same time a 
primitive who works with his fresh and eager eyes fixed on 
Nature. His dramas never lose touch with the earth where 
men live, love, and suffer. His characters are greater than 
Nature, and they express themselves quite naturally with a 
biblical amplitude ; but they never ring false and they often 
move us deeply, for they are powerfully real types which 
exist and which one often remembers. These two elements 
do not always mingle in a perfect harmony ; Claudel’s art is 
powerful, but it is not easy : it is like the obscure and painful 
work of germination. His admirers themselves say that 
Claudel’s works are like symphonies that one must hear 
several times before grasping their meaning and their 
beauties, and that his plays are beyond the capacity of the 
present-day public. a 

Claudel is, finally, one must admit, a great religious 
poet, and it is in that fact that the deepest unity of his 
work must be sought. His work, it has been said, is a long 
pilgrimage towards God ; and the road has not been without 
its grievous strugglings, since the day when in his youth he 
was suddenly converted and flung himself towards God, but 
without winning light for his reason. ‘“* O my God,” he cries 
years after : 

I remember the darkness where we two were face to face, those 
gloomy winter afternoons in Notre-Dame. 

I, all alone below there, lit up the face of the great bronze Christ 
with a twopenny-halfpenny taper. 

All men were then against us, science and reason ; and I replied 
nothing. 

Only the faith was in me, and I looked at You in silence like a man 
who prefers his friend. 

I went down into Your sepulchre with You. 


Claudel’s whole life has been a struggle for the faith, for he 
is one of those men for whom there is no life save in God, and 
who see nothing outside faith in Him save despair, death, and 
annihilation. A sombre sadness burdens those first 
dramas which tell of man’s great struggle to dispense with 
God and his check ; but this gives way to joy in proportion 
as Claudel’s faith strengthens and grows bright. That pil- 
grimage towards God is also a pilgrimage towards joy ; and 





* Claudel’s plays have been republished by Le Mercure de France, 
excepting L’Otage and L’ Annonce faite 4 Marie (second version of La 
Jeune Fille Violaine), published by La Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 
L’ Art Poétique and Connaissance de [Est are also published by Le 


Mercure. 


that joy breaks into great song, now austere, now delirious, 
in Claudel’s properly iyrical work—the Hymnes and the 
Cing Grandes Odes.* Here one hears only the most distant 
echoes of the great struggle ; here are only cries of joy and 
certitude. 

Blessed be Thou, my God, Who hast delivered me from death. . . . 

- . He who believes not in God, believes not in Being, and he whe 
hates being, hates his own existence. 

Lord, I have found Thee. 

Who finds Thee has no more tolerance of death. 

A strange phenomenon, this Christian poet, pessionately, 
uncompromisingly, almost fanatically Cotbolic, in the 
country where Anatole France, the bantering and 
disillusioned master, holds sway, where Renan and Voltaire 
reigned, and with them hard reason, distrustful of the 
supernatural. 

France, as Kipling has justly said, is the country most 
faithful to old things and most wildly enthusiastic about new 
ones. The present fashion for Roman Catholicism counts 
for something in Claudel’s sudden vogue, just as Claudel has 
done something to bring about the fashion. Various writers, 
tired of wandering far from safe harbours, have “ been con- 
verted” by Claudel’s appeal; and the young men who 
reproached France for withering life up, and for lacking the 
** sense of the divine,” have found in Claudel one of their 
masters. It is the perpetual oscillation of the human spirit 
from pure reason to exalted sentiment. Claudel stands head 
and shoulders above the little crowd which surrounds him, 
and he will out-last them and their ways of thought. Most 
of us must say to him, in the words of one of his own 
characters, “ I cannot give you my soul.” But we love the 
poet in him and admire the passionate believer who compels 
us to question ourselves in the inner silence, the man who 
made for himself this prayer : 

Make me as one who sows solitude, and may he who hears my speech 
Return home troubled and heavy. 
PIERRE CHAVANNES. 


THE HAY-MARKET 


T is not near Piccadilly: it is a place of carts and the 
sky. Cabs and trains know nothing of it, and on the 
map you will find it very small, though it is more 

important than Piccadilly ; it is in the real world. 

It is a long way from any (except, perhaps, “* St. Polges’ ’’) 
fountain and ten minutes’ walk to the nearest monument, 
where a plump side-whiskered gentleman in a tight frock- 
coat stands affably on a panelled base of carved corn and 
grapes and pumpkins, emblems of bounty showered by him 
on the shabby crowd below, day in and day out complaining 
of what they pay for such things at the neighbouring shops 
too remote and dingy to enjoy the patronage of plump 
frock-coated gentlemen privileged to redeem from pedestals 
a thankless world. But by the grace of God there is no such 
person and no monument in the Market: there is a horse- 
trough in the centre, cutting one of the two lines of black 
posts marking the road off from the great stretch of cobble- 
stones on either side ; and one clean house with a pediment 
freshly painted, from which the pigeons fly. And there is 
the British Queen at one corner looking crossways at the 
King’s Head at the other, and opposite the Briti sh Quecn the 
Jolly Farmers squinting round to ask the desperate Coffee 
Tavern at the turning into Edward Strect what the Bald 
One owes the Mother of the Barber, with a heartless grin. 

The grass shoots up through the clefts of the cobble-stones, 
the brown half-human two-storey houses standing back, as 
it were, to let it grow and watch the sparrows and pigeons 
congregate till the mongrel Market dogs dash out of the 


* The Cing Grandes Odes are published by La Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise ; the Hymnes have appeared in various reviews. 
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doorway slits to scatter them, chasing each other, like the 
boys when they come out of school, but faster, with wilder 
yelps, across the square. 

** Old Mungo ” (who isn’t old) looks after the carts by day 
and ’Arry King sings over the pub (The British Queen) of 
nights. The Artists, on the first floor, two doors from the 
house with the pediment, also sing, and leer out of their 
windows in masks and kimonos, twanging a banjo at the 
passers-by. Rather false notes, the Artists; out of their 
own posed picture ; almost everyone has a nickname, but 
the Market people say “ The Hartists ” as they would say 
““The Monkeys ” or “* The Kangaroos,” and the carts don’t 
notice them. 

The carts are always there: the hay-stacked carts with 
the empty shafts, standing like exiled ricks in a vast, strange 
yard; and the big two- or four-horsed drays loaded with 
coal sacks, meal sacks, beer casks; half asleep, pulling up 
mechanically at the horse-trough and the Jolly Farmers, and 
rumbling on, leaving nothing but empty pint-pots and mud- 
tracks behind them. But the hay carts which come in the 
early morning belong to the Market like the wind and the 
sky, and with these the hedge-line of the fields and the waving 
grasses are not far off. All year through the hay carts bring 
June into the Market, and June, wherever she is, has Youth 
at her heels with the little Book of Romance tucked under his 
coat. The sleck, fat pigeons, bern middle-aged, have no 
use at all for things of that sort, no silly memories, no dream ; 
only the everlasting problem of how to get the better of the 
sparrows and much too much to eat. Past the white 
points of the Needles, over the Island sea, the pigeons of 
woods and other worlds flock home in autumn, dashing 
themselves sometimes at the end of the journey against 
the pane of St. Catherine’s Light, dropping dazed and spent on 
the wet sand. The Market cockneys flutter heavily up, no 
farther than their narrow ledge, to roost till the morning 
carts, which scatter the oats from the horses’ nose-bags, 
lumber in again. 

The sparrows flying up to their one poor tree in the 
side street are nearer the sky, and you are nearer to it in 
the Market than in other places. As London grows taller 
and taller she gets farther and farther away from it; but 
here the bank of brown houses is low, the grey enclosure 
bare and wide ; on windless days the patch of sky seems to 
drop a little way to roof it in. And when there is no wind 
in Glen or Edward or Augustus Street, which lead straight 
out of it, there is a wind or the spirit of a wind in the Market 
which seems to blow it up again; though even then you 
need hardly tilt your head to the clouds to see them moored 
up there for a moment and drifting on. 

These things belong to the Market and the Market belongs 
to the children after four o’clock on week days, all Sundays 
and Saturday afternoons. Cricket goes on all over it, with 
or without stumps, because there are always the posts, and 
most of the cricketers, by the way, are not much taller. 
The bigger boys play a game of bump-ball from head to 
head: the roller-skaters have to reel away on one leg down 
the side streets because the paving is too rough; but there 
are stilts, and stilt-walkers are not as others are. No one 
knows till he has tried it what it is to walk a foot or two above 
the earth: if you could go on doing it for ever, you need 
envy no one, neither the angels nor the millionaires. Also 
you can make bonfires from knobs of coal and straw and 
scraps of rag and paper strewn about the Square, and, if they 
don’t go out at once, squat round them bivouacking on a 
prairic. 

The posts you climb continually ; the horse-trough is 
likewise always there to sail your hat and trail your arms 
in, hanging on by the waist until your eldest sister sneaks 
up from behind, and cops you out of it by the neck—or 


lower down. When you are small, not more than four or 
five, you are reduced to making gardens on the grass of the 
cobble-stones with match-box sides for paths and wisps of 
straw for the garden trees, and ponds in the crevices with 
water fetched in your shoe (if it is not too holey) from the 
horse-trough ; but it is difficult to find things really small 
enough for flowers. The gardeners will sometimes let you 
help them: their minute red hands are often chapped and 
always grubby, but if one happens to brush yours, you 
suddenly think of primroses, damp petals, gathered in some 
copse last spring. These are the only flowers in the Market, 
and the children’s are the only real voices. 

Hawkers bawling cauliflowers round and women telling 
each other Gawd’s Truth on doorsteps have their stock of 
words of course, no voice. “Riah, perhaps, had one that 
has been clogged for want of use: she seldom speaks, and 
no one listens to her when she does. ’Riah, the children tell 
you, is quite old, forty or fifty, and not four foot high: her 
head and hands and feet are very large ; her eyes, which are 
dull and sticky, very small. She doesn’t wash, or do any- 
thing but easy errands, sometimes getting a halfpenny tip 
for them, which buys a farthing’s worth of cake crumbs and 
a barley-sugar whistle, of which the nearest cricketer or 
gardener can get a suck and blow. She comes out about 
four or five o'clock to stand in among them and watch them 
play: and watching ’Riah you see that she would rather 
like to be in some quict kind of game herself—a youngster 
too. 

And if you could climb up high enough, not half so high 
as the sky, no higher than the top of the factory chimney 
smoking above the sparrows’ tree, you wouldn’t know she 
wasn’t. 

Billy, the white cockatoo, used to watch it all indifferently 
from the window-ledge of No. 23, where he took his meals 
from a saucer or Mr. Markham’s hand. In the Market 
Billy had his Hour, and once in a rotten life, without 
bitterness or piercing outcries, surveyed the world—from 
Markham’s shoulder. Billy surrendered his violent soul to 
a tepid young french-polisher who liked him moderately, 
but was only “minding” him for six months, and took 
him back at the end of it to the doddering spinster (skirt 
hand and Markham’s Aunt) at Bethnal Green. The next 
news of Billy was that he had bitten her savagely and was 
dead. 

The wind has sown the grass beyond the cobble-stones ; 
there are tufts of it in the cracked pavement of Augustus 
Street, the Market’s scarred and withered limb, where the 
smoke-blackened stucco peels and falls off in flakes all 
round the blistered curve. Cats doze, men smoke silently, 
and women discuss them with great frankness at the Market 
windows, heads and shoulders hanging out. 

In Augustus Street the thin cretonne curtains, stiffened 
with dirt, are carefully drawn, and no one knows what goes 
on behind them. Perhaps, as Markham’s Aunt said of 
Billy’s death, “ Better so.” 

Walking down Augustus Street one evening, towards 
dark, two figures came out of one of the houses just in front 
of me at the Market end. A tall, stout woman and a tiny 
child holding on to her skirt, trying to keep up with her 
and chattering, in a rather tired treble, like a chirpy little 
sparrow, as they went along. Suddenly the woman stooped 
and struck the child, with a thickly spoken “* Now go and 
make yer bl—y ’appy life miserable and stop yer bl—y 
jaw!” The child stumbled and caught at the woman's 
skirts again, and they went on, a big shadow and a little 
shadow, moving unevenly in the dusk across the Square. 

The Square was full of voices and sharp sounds: dogs 
yapping, the clattcr of boots on the stones, the clash of 
shrill and piping voices, small black shouting shadows 
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Seudding across the thin sheet of blue mist, with the row of 
ghostly hay-stacked carts beyond. 

A few yards from the Jolly Farmers a girl was standing 
in a doorway looking out at it. A woman with a red puffy 
face and a jug in her hand pushed past her out of the black- 
ness of the passage behind and began talking noisily. “* You 
mark my words. ’E’ll knock ’er silly before ’e’s done. 
Wot’s "Erbert after orl? Not much. She always said she’d 
‘ave ‘im, the dirty ——! I wouldn’t let it brike yer, Mibel !” 
The girl said, “‘ Cawn’t yer let it alone ?”’ and the woman 
shuffled off, in loose felt slippers, to the Jolly Farmers, 
muttering “‘ A bit of muck like that!” and shuffled back 
two minutes afterwards wiping her mouth with the back 
of her hand to say it more noisily over again. The girl said, 
“For Gawd’s sake, let it alone!” and stood on, staring into 
the Market. CuarLoTTe M. Mew. 


HOW THEY WOULD HAVE 
DONE IT 
No. 4.—If Pore had written Break, Break, Break. 


LY, Muse, thy wonted themes, nor longer seek 

The consolations of a powder’d cheek ; 
Forsake the busy purlieus of the Court 

For calmer meads where finny tribes resort. 

So may th’ Almighty’s natural antidote 

Abate the worldly tenour of thy note, 

The various beauties of the liquid main 

Refine thy reed and elevate thy strain. 


See how the labour of the urgent oar 

Propels the barks and draws them to the shore. 
Hark! from the margin of the azure bay 

The vocal cries of infants at their play. 

(The offspring of a piscatorial swain, 

His home a cot, his pasturage the main.) 

Yet none of these may soothe the mourning heart, 
Nor fond alleviation’s sweets impart ; 

Nor may the pow’rs of infants that rejoice 

Restore the accents of a former voice, 

Nor the bright smiles of ocean’s nymphs command 
The pleasing contact of a vanish’d hand. 

So let me still in meditation move, 

Muse in the vale and ponder in the grove, 

And scan the skies where sinking Phoebus glows 
With hues more rubicund than Cibber’s nose . . . 


(After which the poet gets into his proper stride.) 


Drama 


THE PRODUCTION OF POETIC 
DRAMA 


EFORE criticising the performance at the Savoy 
B Theatre I must (I apologise) discourse on the pro- 
duction of poetic drama in general. This article is 
concerned only with generalities ; by anyone who wants to 
compare his impressions of the play with mine it should be 
skipped. 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream is a difficult play to produce 
so that everybody shall find in it satisfaction, and it is hard 


to find out what one wants. In the theatre cach playgoer 
carries under his own hat it has already been performed, 
perhaps several times and in several ways. We are our own 
scene makers and shifters in that theatre, and what easy 
miracles we perform there! The action takes place amidst 
surroundings more vague and changeable than clouds; the 
scenery paints itself, as we read, upon the darkness of the 
mind, a more suggestive background for beauty than any 
decorative curtain. Indeed, can we even say that anything 
definite is painted on that darkness at all? We feel as we 
read; we have hardly time to see. Did we see anything 
when we read, for instance : 

Met we on hill, or dale, forest or mead, 

By paved fountain or by rushy brook, 

Or in the beached margent of the sea, 

To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind ? 


We were charmed, but did we see what charmed us? Now 
you put the question to yourself you may, at the words 
“rushy brook,” see it for a hundredth of a second; “ the 
beached margent of the sea”’ may call up for an instant a 
scene before you. Indeed, as I wrote the lines they called 
up one for me: the moon is up, but it is not night; a sea, 
green as the stalks of daffodils, spreads wave after wave 
softly over the smooth white sand. But how utterly 
irrelevant such details are! Next time I may sce a different 
shore or nothing at all. I can even trace to their sources 
these particular irrelevancies. I happen to have spent a 
month this summer on the coast of Wexford; “ rushy ” in 
the previous line must have lingered in my mind and made 
me think of the reedy grasses which grow on the dunes there 
by the sea, and so of the magic emptiness of that beach one 
evening, and the little, tossing fringes of fresh foam running 
in, more frailly white than snow, one after the other. How 
recklessly the imagination picks and jumps and chooses ! 
There was not a suggestion of “the whistling wind,” on 
the contrary, a warm stillness, in my picture, though the 
dancing and the fairies and their ringlets were somchow 
there—in the foam. 
Again, what different dawns the following lines will call up 

to different minds, if they dwell upon them : 

Even till the Eastern gate, all fiery red, 

Opening in Neptune with fair blessed beams 

Turns into yellow gold his salt green streams. 


In my picture there may be a headland; I may be seeing 
England on a summer morning from the sea; you may be 
looking upon a broad, restless circle of empty water, a path 
of gold across it to the rising sun ; another may be secing one 
green swell heaving against the sky, catching on its side 
the golden light ; another may see nothing. 

The poet has written what he has written, and we have all 
found different things upon the page. But there has been 
this common to our experiences: a feeling of morning and 
the sea. It does not matter that this feeling should be 
centred in one case upon one detail, in another upon another. 
The important fact is that each vision has a certain 
consonance with sca and morning and that the poctry 
created in us a capacity to feel (this is the only test of poetry) 
the beauty of whatever picture or idea the words happened 
to call up. Such psychological facts are not unrelated to the 
art of the theatre. They suggest the limits of the art of 
interpreting poetry with dress and scenery on the stage and 
a standard by which to criticise it. They suggest that this 
art, like words, should leave us to a great extent fancy free. 
What scenery should aim at is the expression of a beauty 
consonant with the underlying emotion which runs through 
the poetry of a whole scene, act, or play. 

There are, of course, some people whose imaginations 
demand absolute freedom. To them any attempt to express 
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emotion visibly is irksome ; yet they, too, will go to Shake- 
speare plays sometimes, sitting through them with fatalistic 
patience. Perhaps, for their benefit, comfortable, and, if 
possible, becoming, but entirely opaque, goggles might be 
procurable for a shilling in the slot, as opera-glasses are now 
for others. Certainly the producer can do nothing more for 
them than this; he cannot be expected to consider people 
who want only to use their ears in the theatre. 

Clearly if we are to be left to a great extent fancy 
free the staging of poctical drama should not tie or 
direct our imaginations too definitely. That it should 
be beautiful in itself no producer, whatever hiss chool, 
denies; but if it is added that it must also possess a 
beauty consonant with the spirit of the act or scene 
they are all at sixes and sevens—at any rate in their 
practice. And well they may be. For what is meant by the 
beauty of stuffs and colours and forms and light being con- 
sonant with the beauty of the poetry in dialogue is something 
extremely vague. Suggestion of place, of night or day, is 
another matter and a simpler one. The scene must always 
be laid somewhere, and this must be indicated, if only by a 
symbol or an announcement. The altitudes towards scenery 
of different schools of producers are admirably discussed and 
distinguished in Mr. Palmer’s Future of the Theatre. He 
has helped me to arrive at conclusions which differ from his 
own, for mine are based on different sensibilities, but it is his 
book which has made me understand clearly what Shake- 
spearean producers as different from cach other in their 
methods as Sir Herbert Tree, Mr. Granville Parker, Mr. 
Gordon Craig, and Dr. Reinhardt are severally up to. Mr. 
Palmer thinks that beauty which appeals to the eye cannot 
supplement the beauty of speech and action, but must 
detract from it. He denics that the arts can ever aid each 
other. As in opera, he says, cither the music is insignificant 
or the libretto negligible, in a song, the words trite or the 
music indifferent, if the effect in each case is not found to be 
inferior to significant words or beautiful music heard alone, 
so beauty in the setting of a play must, he asserts, detract 
from dramatic art, which is “ the realisation through the 
living player of the conceptions of a dramatic poct.”” “ It is 
psychologically impossible,” he says, ‘‘to reecive more than 
one appeal at a time.” I deny this generalisation, and with 
an energy which, if he could see my gesture, he might 
mistake for personal animosity. He appeals to our 
experience, and instances Purcell’s setting of one of Shake- 
speare’s songs. Santo Diavolo! I am unconvinced! I will 
appeal to his experience. Has he never been glad a beautiful 
song has been sung in an unintelligible language, not because 
the poetry was too good but because it was too bad? Has 
he never glanced at a programme translation afterwards with 
a sense of relief at what he had providentially missed? I 
know a man who heard a lady sing a pretty song he thought 
was about an Indian potentate called Sir Cusha Sweesong 
Twar. Unfortunately, when he discovered that the refrain 
was “‘ Ce que je suis sans toi”’ I neglected to ask him if the 
song appealed to him more, but probably, in this instance, 
on either alternative his answer would have been another 
nail in the coffin of Mr. Palmer’s theory that good words and 
good music inevitably spoil each other. And as for his twin 
theory that what delights the eye and charms the fancy in 
stage settings must subduct from the poctry of drama, and 
his deduction from it that the scenery for Shakespeare must 
be so conventional, so much in every detail a matter of 
course, as to become psychologically invisible, like Mr. 
Chesterton’s postman in his detective story, that theory 
leaves us in a pretty quandary. For it follows that it is 
impossible to produce Shakespeare at all. As he points out, 
Mr. Poel’s more or less archeological method of staging the 
plays, though it may get near the bare stage conventions of 





Shakespeare’s time, is so strange to ours that it needs a 
“complicated mental gymnastic ”’ on our part “ before we 
can begin to see and appreciate the play.”. We must, 
however—this is granted—indicate time and place on the 
stage. But then what hopeless difficulty we are in! If we 
have no scenery, then we cannot attend to the play; if we 
have elaborate naturalistic scenery we are distracted ; and if 
the producer “‘decorates,”’ instead of “‘illustrates,”’ he is calling 
in a conflicting element of beauty. How can we establish 
a convention as stable, and therefore as unnoticeable, as the 
Greek stage was to the Greeks ?_ If we build a Shakespeare 
theatre for that purpose, would not its bare, unchanging 
platform prove also distracting to an audience which 
frequented other theatres in which every degree of realism 
and abstract decoration was in vogue ?_ I know I am press- 
ing Mr. Palmer’s theory in a way which will suggest to those 
who have not read his book that it contains extravagant 
theories, instead of being remarkable for good sense and even 
knife-like discriminations. But seeing eye to eye with him 
at so many points, I want him to admit that he has over- 
stated his theory, and that he would accept as the description 
of the kind of scenery appropriate to poetic drama that it 
should be unobtrusive and beautiful with a beauty consonant 
with the spirit of the play performed. 

All producers are agreed that it should be beautiful ; where 
they differ is in what they consider to be consonant beauty. 
Sir Herbert Tree considers any picture which may be called 
up by the poetry (just as the empty beach rose in my mind 
while copying the quotation from Titania’s speech) to be 
relevant, provided that it can be reconciled with the stage 
directions ; and even if it cannot be, he often puts it in. I 
remember in his Antony and Cleopatra in the middle of the 
play the lights went down, and as if there was not enough 
witchery and mystery in Cleopatra herself, a symbolic trans- 
formation scene was introduced : a sphinx loomed out of the 
darkness to die into it again, while a thrumming, vibrating, 
aromatic kind of music fell on our ears, to suggest the 
maddened luxury of the East and the exasperating, enigmatic 
attraction of the queen. This tableau was greeted, I 
remember, with louder applause than any part of the play. 
The scenery at His Majesty’s is sometimes charming and 
beautiful, but, as everybody has been saying for years, 
amazing, amusing, as the scenic effects often are, Shakespeare 
on that stage is smothered in scenery. To Mr. Poel it is the 
atmosphere of the Elizabethan playhouse which is always 
relevant whatever the time and place at which the action 
nominally takes place. He has taught us much. The 
beauty and spirit of Shakespeare’s age, at any rate, does 
seem the right inspiration for the consonant setting of some 
offthe plays, but not, I think, of all. Parts of Mr. Granville 
Barker’s Twelfth Night must have convinced people of this. 
Mr. Gordon Craig often writes as though his chief difficulty 
would be not to find decorations and schemes of movement 
which would produce an effect of beauty consonant with a 
play, but a play which would prove duly subordinate to 
them. Dr. Reinhardt (but I have only seen two of his 
productions and am generalising chiefly from his (dipus) 
seems to hold that if only an effect is impressive and beautiful 
it cannot be too strong. He dismisses, it seems to me, the 
principle of consonance and subordination as flimsy and 
unimportant compared with producing a vivid effect to the 
eye. He, too, tethers our imaginations like Sir Herbert. Mr. 
Granville Barker—but I am to criticise him in detail next 
week. I could not do it without explaining from what point 
of view I approached The Midsummer Night’s Dream— 
namely, that the setting of poetic drama should be beautiful 
but not compete with it, lead our fancies in the direction of 
the spirit of the scene but leave them free. 

Desmonp MacCartTuy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HAVE not yet heard definite news as to the arrange- 
I ments for publishing Mr. Balfour’s Gifford Lectures, 
though there is no doubt that they will appear before 
long. That they were delivered from brief notes does not 
necessarily imply a long delay; for Mr. Balfour may have 
decided—following the example of another Gifford lecturer 
not unknown to politics—to print his lectures from the 
transcript made by a shorthand writer. I cannot remember 
a book of the kind which has been awaited with more eager- 
ness by the public. The revival of interest in philosophy, 
the general hunt after what a Tory speaker in the Bradlaugh 
debates ingenuously called “‘ some sort of a God,” will cause 
the book to be enormously discussed. Mr. Balfour’s 
audiences seem to have been of unprecedented size, and 
their enthusiasm must have made the lecturer think that he 
had strayed on to the political platform by mistake. 





* * * 


M. Bergson has been experiencing the same sort of thing, 
only in a worse form. He is more the vogue in Paris than 
ever, and his recent lectures at the Sorbonne have been 
crowded to suffocation. The society people have been so 
numerous that the genuine students of philosophy have 
frequently been unable to get into the hall. Thinking to 
repel the unwelcome furred and feathered host by a blow at 
their stomachs, M. Bergson altered his hour of lecturing to 
2 o'clock ; but the press was as bad as ever. No remedy 
can be conceived. It is impossible to stop every would-be 
listener at the door and ask, “ Are you sane or are you a 
fashionable woman ?”’ and the philosopher is faced by the 
prospect of continuing indefinitely to cast his oratorical seed 
to be devoured by the ospreys of the air. Those who take 
in such occurrences the sort of interest they take in a 
dramatic spectacle are now wondering if and when Signor 
Benedetto Croce will cut out M. Bergson and Herr Doktor 
Eucken as the centre of popular interest. All the signs 
point to his getting his turn. Was Athens like this ? 

* * * 

I notice, incidentally, that in April Messrs. Nelson are to 
publish (with an introduction by Mr. Bertrand Russell) a 
translation of Henri Poincaré’s Science and Method. Mr. 
Balfour recently referred to Poincaré as one of the most 
stimulating of modern thinkers. He was a supreme mathe- 
matician, he wrote in a clear and powerful style, and in the 
book now translated he attempts to define the precise claims, 
limitations, and potential accomplishments of science. Many 
people will find the book valuable at a time when, as the 
publisher remarks, “ the old arrogance of science has gone, 
and to-day there is a movement towards the opposite ex- 
treme, which finds in scientific laws little more than plausible 
guesses.”’ 

* * cg 

The publication by the Oxford Press of Mr. John Samp- 
son’s new edition of Blake is notable in more than one way. 
It is an astonishing eighteenpennyworth ; it gives us perhaps 
more of Blake than any previous edition ; and it includes a 
“ prophetic ” book (The French Revolution) which has never 
before been published. The new poem has some very lofty 
and eloquent passages and is one of the most readable of 
Blake’s longer works. Personally I find no desire to return 
to most of the prophetic books. Unlike some Blake enthu- 
siasts, I am not prepared to spend my life (which I value) on 
disentangling his symbolism, and I do not find that the mere 
fact that he was one of the greatest natural geniuses ever 
born prevents his ungrammatical, obscure, and disjointed 


sentences from irritating or boring me. It is a great pity 
that he thought himself verbally inspired ; it prevented him 
from pulling his poems together after he had written the 
first drafts. He sat down and wrote, as it were, automati- 
cally, and contemplated the results with reverential awe. 
Works written in this way are apt, though they are not 
certain, to be obscure. They are not certain to be: only 
last week a friend showed me something he had written in 
this manner, and it flowed with the utmost ease. 
* * * 

Work done as to dictation is not, I imagine, so common as 
work done in dream. Coleridge wrote Kubla Khan after 
composing it in his sleep; and I know of more than one 
excellent modern lyric which came to birth in this manner. 
In one case the author woke up, much to his own surprise, 
reciting some very beautiful lines in a loud voice. For 
myself I no more expect such an exquisite experience than 
I expect the luck of seeing a ghost. Only once did I ever 
transcribe a piece of literature conceived in sleep. I woke 
up, or rather half woke up, with words running in my head 
and a vague feeling that a miracle was happening, that I 
was being employed as the medium for a mighty communi- 
cation to my fellow-men. My heart swelled and throbbed 
with a delicious joy ; tears came into my cyes; I crawled 
out of bed, found a pen and paper, wrote down the puissant 
rhythms that were surging through my brain, and returned 
to my bed to fall into the happy sleep of a Galahad. In the 
morning this is what I found; I have never forgotten the 
work, for its words seared themselves into my soul :— 

There was a boy grew twenty inch, yes, twenty inch a year, 

It might have made his mother flinch, but she was quite a dear ; 

Yes, she was excellent 
And found a deep content 

In watching how he forged his way in his peculiar sphere. 

Since that time if, on waking, I have found poems attempting 
to spring from my head like—you cannot escape the inevit- 
able comparison—Minervas from the head of Jove, I have 
fought my transcribing impulses with the strength of a 
demon. The “ moving finger” has once writ; once writ, 
twice shy. 

* * cg 

Messrs. Constable will shortly issue a complete edition of 
Tolstoy’s plays—The Power of Darkness, The First Distiller, 
The Fruits of Culture, The Live Corpse, The Cause of It All, 
and The Light Shines in Darkness. The translations are by 
Mr. and Mrs. Aylmer Maude, and this is the first time that 
all Tolstoy’s plays have been issued in one volume. It is 
a curious thing that no one has yet given The Power of Dark- 
ness a chance on the English stage, especially as it has had 
a considerable success on the Continent. Possibly somebody 
will think of doing it now that the adaptation of Anna 
Karenina has had quite a substantial run at the Ambassadors 
Theatre. If so, let us hope that they will not, as the manage- 
ment at the Ambassadors have done, hit upon the unfortu- 
nate idea of advertising the play with a poster of the 
“alluring” type which would be more in place on the 
coloured cover of a novel by Miss Calorifica Peppercorn. 
Whether The Power of Darkness would succeed here I do not 
venture to predict. My memories of The Fruits of Culture 
(or was it then Enlightenment ?) are not very cheery; but 
tastes in the drama vary. Are there no more modern 
Russian plays—we have had Tchekov—which would be 
worth doing here ? 

> aa * 

On Thursday last a Times’ reviewer assured us that Mr. 
William de Morgan “ wrote ‘ bloody ’ in so many letters long 
before Mr. Masefield had dared his ‘ closhy put.’”” What 
dogs we are nowadays! 


SoLoMon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Jacob Elthorne. By Darreii Ficeis. Dent. 6s. 
Idylls of a Dutch Village. By S. Utrers. Unwin. 

I gather from certain passages in Jacob Elihorne that Mr- 
Darrell Figgis considers himself to have suffered injustice, 
not to say cruelty, at the hands of the reviewers. 


5s. net. 


** T wonder,” he writes somewhere in the book, “ if half the reviewers 
realise half the pain they cause. If they spoke from a zeal for the high 
business of Art, one could forgive them their strictures. But not more 
than one in ten of them has ever realised for the fractional space of a 
moment that Art may have a high business. They speak so because 
it is a reviewer's trade to be ill-tempered : a number of them because 
they themselves have had never a book published and cannot forgive 
those who have.” 


This, it seems to me, is a groundless complaint and one that 
was never so groundless as it is at the present moment. I 
read many reviews as well as many novels, and the impression 
they make upon me is that the reviewers are the best-tem- 
pered, the most easily pleased, and the most urbane persons 
in the world. They are nearly always much more disposed 
to praise than to blame. One not infrequently comes across 
a misunderstanding review; but a spiteful review is an 
extreme rarity. I may be prejudiced—I daresay I am— 
but often when I read the reviews of novels which I have also 
read I perceive quite clearly that the reviewers know their 
business far better than the novelists know theirs. It may 
not be so lofty or so honourable a business as the novelists’ ; 
still, such as it is, they much more often than not know it and 
faithfully practise it. Not at all seldom, too, they have had 
experience of writing as well as of reviewing books. If 
Mr. Darrell Figgis will take the trouble to glance at the signed 
reviews in the daily and the weekly Press, he will light upon 
the names of a pretty considerable number of men and women 
who have published successful books. The reviewers are 
the watch-dogs of the public; it is their duty to growl, to 
bark, sometimes even to bite, when a hodman comes lurking 
round in the guise of an artist. 

This particular reviewer is not about to growl at, to bark 
at, or to bite Mr. Darrell Figgis, who has power, although 
he has not yet acquired a mastery of his material. Many of 
his sentences are awkward, some of them are ungrammatical, 
and occasionally he does not succeed in saying the thing he 
obviously desired to say ; but he is interesting from beginning 
to end, and the last hundred pages of his novel are more 
interesting, make a stronger appeal to the intelligence as well 
as to the emotions, than the first hundred. It is rarely, 
rarely indeed, that one can say that of a novel of over four 
hundred pages. 

Jacob Elthorne is still another of those stories which present 
the career of a man from schoolboyhood to life’s close. It 
is written in the first person, and is therefore a self-revelation 
of character. The self it reveals is by no means an always 
admirable self; quite often one loses sympathy with the 
autobiographist and secs him as some of the other characters 
saw him—as his wife, for instance, saw him—and that, there 
‘an be no doubt whatever, is what Mr. Figgis intended one 
to do. 

Owing to his father’s appointment to a business post in 
Ceylon, Jacob Elthorne, at the age of twelve, and his younger 
brother were sent to a large private boarding school in the 
South of England. The record of those schooldays is an 
interesting but, on the whole, an unpleasing record : a record 
chiefly of tyranny, meanness, and dense stupidity. It strikes 
me as odd that, of the many novels I have read in the last 
few years which depict life, both in public and in private 
schools, the life depicted should be, to say the least of it, 
almost uniformly objectionable. To most of us, I take it, 





memories of our schooldays are agreeable memories; _ to 


novelists they never seem to be agreeable. If the criticism 
of the novelists is to be accepted as just, there is something 
fundamentally amiss with our boarding-school system, 
From school, at the age of fifteen, Jacob passed into the 
charge of an uncle, who promptly placed him in his own 
business, that of a manufacturer of artistic wall-papers and 
chintzes. With the delineation of this uncle Mr. Figgis has 
taken any amount of trouble, and he has made of him an 
almost incredibly hateful figure, avaricious, domineering, 
brutal, without a redeeming trait. I think that Mr. Figgis 
intended to go rather farther even than this with him, to 
have endowed him with a sort of supernatural or super- 
normal power of physical and psychical vampirism. But 
whether or not that power of the man’s was a reality or only 
a surmise of Jacob’s is left doubtful. It is in the story of 
Jacob’s relations with his uncle that Mr. Figgis seems to make 
a failure in characterisation. Jacob at school is represented 
as a masterful personality, one who aimed at leadership and 
obtained it—as one of his schoolfellows described him, “a 
bossy kind of achap.”’ Later on in life he showed determina- 
tion, persistence, and a faculty for high endeavour. Yet 
during those years in his uncle’s office he was a nervous, 
cringing young coward, and tamely submitted to treatment 
which no ordinary young fellow of his age would have 
endured for five minutes on end. He broke away from the 
thraldom at last, however, and became a writer of novels—of 
novels with a purpose, with a soaring purpose ; of novels well 
away over the heads of the subscribers at the circulating 
libraries ; of novels naturally, therefore, which did not sell. 
He married a young woman a year older than himself whose 
acquaintance he made in a Soho restaurant. Rhoda 
develops differently from what, bearing in mind that 
restaurant incident and the drive in the hansom cab that 
followed it, we should have expected. I rather fancy that 
Mr. Figgis’s experience of the sort of young woman who 
‘“* picks up ” in Soho restaurants is not extensive. The two 
had a hard time together, and after some years Rhoda, 
driven to it by sheer lack of pence, took to writing novels 
herself. The novels she wrote did sell, for they were, in her 
husband’s view, 

namby-pamby, slippy-sloppy, erotico-religious sentimentalism .. . 
the kind of wish-wash that your peevish dowagers dote on, and silly 
adolescent girls, thwarted of the outcome of their sex, gaping on some 
curate’s eyes. The kind of stuff that Sowerby-Smythe will yawp his 
melancholy syllables over on a Sunday morning, and then be drawn 
in a sumptuous car by languid women to a decorous lunch. 


The popularity of these novels brought money into the 
Elthorne ménage, which was shifted from obscurity into a 
Kensington flat; it also brought about the earthquake. 
Unable to put up with her husband’s hoity-toity attitude 
towards her literary achievements, Rhoda left him. That 
matrimonial rupture is the end of one story and the beginning 
of another—the story of Ethna. Ethna’s acquaintance, too, 
Jacob made in a restaurant; she was a young woman of 
twenty-five, a Catholic; he was a married man of nearly 
fifty. They fell in love with each other spiritually as well as 
physically. Inevitably there was trouble, desperate trouble, 
conflict which threatened a tragic ending ; but tragedy itself 
Mr. Figgis spares us. 

The author of Idylls of a Dutch Village tells us in his brief 
preface that in these ten stories and sketches he has designed 
to set forth “ the beauty of a farmer’s life among his meadows 
and cornfields ” and “the beauty of a minister’s work among 
these people.”” He has done that; he has done it always 
with great, and sometimes with exquisite, literary skill ; he 
has revealed beauty both natural and spiritual, but he has 
done something more than that. He has shown how close 
to beauty lies ugliness, and how quickly external circum- 
stances may replace the one by the other. There are 
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terrible passages in these Idylls, passages rendered all the 
more terrible by the extreme simplicity and directness with 
which they are written. I don’t know that I have ever 
read anything more powerful or more poignant of its kind 
than the coming of the drought to the village of Eastloorn. 
As one reads one actually feels one’s self to be living in a 
little isolated world upon which inevitable and unavoidable 
calamity is descending. The author’s observation of physical 
portents is quite remarkable ; one feels that here is a record 
of personal experience deeply engraved upon the mind. It 
has been said before that morality is an affair of climate. 
One does not like to believe it, but one is forced to believe 
it, at any rate temporarily, as one reads here of the moral 
and spiritual effects upon this little community produced by 
a change of climatic conditions : 

A great indifference had come over everyone and over everything. 
But it was an indifference which suddenly changed into wildness. . . . 
Those who never entered a public-house went then. Those who were 
never drunk, were drunk then. Men and women who were usually an 
example to others had lost all self-control in their wanton excitement. 
. . » Several young men were caught and taken away by the policeman. 
There were twice the usual number of marriages this year . . . there 
was more swearing and blaspheming than any one had ever heard 
before. The young men wandered round in other villages to pick 
quarrels, and bragged about their deeds of violence for days after- 
wards. . . . In the weeks that followed theft was the order of the day 
—theft and incendiarism. 


And all this because for eight months there had been no 
rain. Husert BLanpD. 


THE IRISH THEATRE 
Our Irish Theatre. 


5s. net. 

Mr. Yeats has complained in verse that the Abbey Theatre 
is a nuisance, involving one in wars with knaves and dolts ; 
and many who admire him as a lyric poet, share with Miss 
Tynan a hatred of the enterprise which should have dispensed 
with the sacrifice of what was meant for mankind. On him 
and on Lady Gregory has fallen the main responsibility for 
the conduct of the Abbey Theatre. Synge was a director for 
a while, Miss Horniman provided generous help, A,E., George 
Moore, and Edward Martyn have been more or less friendly 
critics ; but the dominating influence throughout has been 
that of Mr. Yeats and Lady Gregory, who seem never to have 
disagreed on any point of policy. They have written a great 
number of the plays, they have acted as a Reading Com- 
mittee, they have decided how to deal with the knaves and 
dolts who would obstruct freedom. All this we learn from 
the charming scrap of autobiography which Lady Gregory 
has set before us in Our Irish Theatre. Mr. George Moore, 
sceptical of such devotion to a cause, has recently given a 
version of the circumstances which led to so happy a colla- 
boration. Mr. Yeats, he suggests, took up theatre business 
because he had lost his lyrical inspiration, and Lady Gregory 
took up the “ Irish literary movement ” because she wished 
to be delivered from the conventions and formalities of the 
Irish upper class. For Lady Gregory, at least, it was the 
beginning of a career. As she says, “‘ It was the existence of 
the theatre which created play writing among us ” ; and her 
Own success as a writer of plays must have been a delightful 
surprise. She had had no interest in the theatre until the day 
on which she visited Comte de Basterot’s little estate at Duras 
by the Atlantic, and found Mr. Yeats there expounding his 
dream. Indeed, she makes her complaint ; the vattle with 
the knave and dolt has been difficult, and sometimes she has 
had to fight for a thing she had no great love for (as in the 
case of the Playboy of the Western World), and from one of 
the parentheses that are scattered about the bodR we gather 
that a motive for telling the story of the adventure is that 


By Lapy Grecory. Putnam’s Sons. 


her grandson may understand “ why she did have an 
enemy.” But there can be no doubt that she had a vocation. 
And on the day at Duras she saw her place in the plan. 
Money was needed, but the people in Ireland with money 
are Unionists, and Yeats and Edward Martyn were notorious 
rebels at the time. Her name was a guarantee of respecta- 
bility, and thus it was that such persons as Lecky, Dufferin, 
Lord Ardilaun, Lord O’Brien, the Duchess of St. Albans and 
Professor Mahaffy joined in the scheme side by side with 
Mr. Healy and Mr. John Dillon and John O'Leary. It was 
not, however, to be the destiny of the new Irish drama to 
promote peace, and, subsequently, Lady Gregory showed a 
greater courage than anyone else in attacking the enemy, at 
whatever quarter he might appear. 

There were great ones of the earth with whom Lady 
Gregory was unacquainted ; neither the Cardinal nor the 
Archbishop was on her list of friends. In Mr. Martyn, 
however, the movement had an orthodox Catholic, and the 
Cardinal put himself hopelessly out of court at the outset by 
condemning a play which he had not read and which, in 
deference to Mr. Edward Martyn, had been submitted to and 
passed by two eminent Churchmen. The best pages of 
Mr. Moore’s Ave, with the unforgettable portrait of 
** Edward’s *’ conscience, are devoted to the ensuing comedy, 
and Lady Gregory wisely contents herself with recording 
the facts. As things rather unexpectedly turned out, the 
promoters of the enterprise had little trouble with “ Cleri- 
calism.”” Neither on the Playboy of the Western World nor 
on The Shewing up of Blanco Posnet did the Archbishop, 
Cardinal or Moderator say a public word. 

The liveliest chapter in this book contains an account of 
Lady Gregory’s dealings with the Castle in connection with 
the successful attempt to produce Blanco Posnet at the Abbey 
Theatre. These were the determining circumstances : 
Blanco Posnet had been condemned by the English censor ; 
the Lord Lieutenant frowned upon its production in Dublin ; 
Nationalist sentiment ran at the moment high against the 
theatre owing to the Playboy. Lady Gregory, it seems, 
whilst appreciating the difficulties of the Viceroy, felt that 
having provoked Nationalists with the Playboy, she must 
treat the Castle with a little hauteur—an amusing situation 
which was further complicated by the fact that Mr. Shaw’s 
game—as the unusually intelligent official at the Castle per- 
ceived—was merely to use the Viceroy as a whip for the 
English censor. “ He will use him in that way, whatever 
happens,” said Mr. Yeats; and the permanent official, 
forced to concede the point, sidetracked the discussion on to 
the relative merits of Synge and Mr. Shaw. Of course 
Mr. Shaw understood Lady Gregory’s game, just as Lady 
Gregory understood Mr. Shaw’s. “If the Lord Lieutenant 
would only forbid an Irish play . . . at the command of an 
official of the King’s household,” wrote Mr. Shaw, “ then 
indeed . . . we should have all manner of reverberating 
advertisement and Nationalist sympathy for the theatre.” 
For the wit of the permanent official we were, however, 
unprepared. 

Lady Gregory’s account of the Playboy rows is less 
amusing. Much of the opposition to “* Our Irish Theatre ” 
was merely silly, and is best forgotten. Reading her chapter 
on the Playboy in America, one begins to think that the 
national importance of an enterprise which has had such 
childish foes may be exaggerated. Lady Gregory describes 
her book as a chapter in autobiography, and if it were 
such in reality, things would be as vivid but in better pro- 
portion. We get delightful glimpses of experiences outside 
of theatre work. When, for instance, shall we hear more 
of Gobineau’s friend and editor, her neighbour in Galway, 
whose servant used to describe the Atlantic as the sea which 
bathed America and the lands of Monsieur le Comte ? 
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ROME, BRITAIN, AND LORD BRYCE 


The Roman and the British Empires. By James Bryce. 
Oxford University Press. 6s. net. 


Time is not tender with international reputations, and 
one fears sometimes that its treatment of Anglo-American 
great names will be exceptionally ungentle. It is 
probably due to the exigencies of the American 
intelligence that Viscount Bryce turned his immense 
knowledge and deliberate judgment to the depressing 
task of demonstrating what was known already ; but, what- 
ever the cause, it is an unfortunate result, which one regrets 
the more the more one respects his ability and achievement. 
It may be premature for a contemporary to be impertinent 
about Viscount Bryce, but Posterity is an intolerant fellow, 
and, since simultancous acceptance on both sides of the 
Atlantic appears to depend on an impressive enunciation of 
the obvious, he may be unkind about some of the more 
statuesque of our idols. It is one thing to bestride the narrow 
world like a Colossus ; it is quite another thing to stay there. 
The possession of originality appears to be inconsistent with 
the possession of an American public. Captain Mahan wrote 
several volumes to demonstrate that water was wet, and 
even Viscount Bryce not infrequently enlists his immense 
legal and historical learning in an expedition in discovery 
of the familiar and arrives successfully at a foregone conclu- 
sion: it is like going to Boulogne onthe Fram. Viscount Bryce 
is a great historian, and it is out of respect for his merited 
eminence that one hates to see him ambling after historical 
analogics to make an American holiday. It is a depressive 
proof of the influence of geography on intellect. 

The two essays in the present volume are reprinted from 
his Studies in History and Jurisprudence, and compose 
together a comparison of British India and Roman Europe. 
The second essay, which is concerned with the position of 
Roman and English Law, is by far the more satisfactory of 
the two; the account of the Indian Codes is written with 
classical brevity and the general view of Roman Law is 
impeccable. It is an encouraging reflection for the enemies 
of Justinian that the law of Mexico is Roman, and even Lord 
Redesdale would find difficulty in demonstrating the 
Teutonic origin of a system codified by a Corsican which 
Europe had learnt from Constantinople. The political 
comparison of the two Empires is a harder matter; the 
factor of geography obstructs analogies between the con- 
tinental unit of India and the Roman domination of the 
Mediterranean littoral. It is like comparing a square peg to 
a round hole. The only real point of contact between the 
systems is on the military side ; both Empires maintained an 
army for the defence of a frontier, and it is on the subject of 
the Roman frontier that Viscount Bryce is least satisfactory. 
That line which followed in a simple trace the Rhine, the 
Danube and the Euphrates was the greatest military 
achievement of Western Europe. The history of its develop- 
ment is the history of the Roman Empire. Rome, having no 
rivals, had no foreign policy : it had instead a frontier policy. 
Viscount Bryce criticises the Emperors because they adopted 
the line of the Rhine instead of advancing to the Vistula ; it 
is a contention which must appear singularly insecure in face 
of the failure under Augustus of an advance to the Elbe and 
the more conspicuous collapse of the trans-Danubian 
experiment. It may be doubted whether the Baltic sea- 
plain could ever have been Romanised as Gaul was Roman- 
ised, and, in any case, the advance of the frontier from 
Cologne to Thorn would have trebled the military difficulties 
of communication and emphasised the isolation of the 
garrisons on the frontier. Viscount Bryce has a judicious 
argument against the annexation of Afghanistan which is 
admirably applicable to Roman Germany: scratch a 


Prussian and you find an Afghan. His account of the North- 
West Frontier needs some modification in view of the con- 
templated developments of trans-Persian railway enterprise ; 
it will not be true much longer that India is only vulnerable 
between Peshawur and Quetta. 

Viscount Bryce, like Lord Morley, exiles his title from his 
title-page. It is unfair, because these essays are far more the 
work of a peer of the realm and an ambassador to the United 
States than of the great historian whose name was James 
Bryce. They are sane and lucid and accurate ; when they 
approach law they are distinguished ; but as a whole they 
have an impressiveness that is trans-Atlantic. Historical 
analogy is a good game, but it is not played by historians. 


TWO VIEWS OF GREEK LIFE AND 
ART 


Euripides and His Age. By Gitperr Murray. Williams 
& Norgate. Is. net. 


Greek Life and Art. By S. C. Karnes-Smiru. 
10s. 6d. net. 


“In his introduction to Euripides and His Age, now pub- 
lished in the Home University Library, Professor Murray 
writes : “* The greatest difficulty that I find in writing about 
him is to keep in mind without loss of proportion anything 
like the whole activity of the many-sided man.” 

We may say at once that Professor Murray has eminently 
succeeded in overcoming this difficulty. He has succeeded 
in painting the picture of a man who was at once rebel and 
conformist, at once rationalist and mystic, one who, while 
he was careful to preserve all the accustomed forms of an 
art dependent on ritual and tradition, was yet able to use 
those forms to express ideas than which there have been 
none more damaging to ritual and tradition in the world’s 
history ; one who, while he can turn the coldest light of 
reason on an outworn theology, was yet sufficiently alive 
to the mysteries that move behind all our most reasonable 
moments to write the Bacchae and set the coolest of us 
stirring with the wind of Dionysius on the hills at night. 

The story of the poet is told from his early passionate 
enthusiasm for what was the flower of Athenian life in the 
middle of the fifth century, through the slow stages of his 
disillusionment, into the clearer and serener light of the 
tragic vision attained only in old age. Professor Murray 
begins with an account of the traditions on which the 
recorded facts of Euripides’ life are based. He then proceeds 
to give us a brilliantly condensed account of the steps in 
thought and action which led Athens from the Persian to 
the Peloponnesian war. The next chapter deals with the 
essentially ritual nature of tragedy—its connection with the 
most primitive forms of sacrament, the slaying of the old 
year and the resurrection of the new, from which are shown 
the limits and conventions bounding the poet’s art. 

From the earliest extant plays Professor Murray takes 
Alcestis to show how Euripides can interfuse the pathos of a 
ritual legend with his subtlest irony, and finds, perhaps 
rightly, the main significance of the play in the scene between 
Admetus and Pheres over the dead body of the queen. 
The plays of the tragedian’s maturity coincide with the 
period from the beginning of the Peloponnesian war down to 
424, and amongst these plays, even in the midst of the 
bitterness of the Medea, we catch the note of that passionate 
love for Athens which is most strongly heard in the Children 
of Heracles, the Suppliants, and the Mad Heracles. With 
the Jon Euripides strikes a note, and after the failure of 
Alcibiades to realise such hopes as Euripides along with 
Socrates may have had of him, we enter on the stormiest 
and darkest period of Athenian history and the poet’s art. 


Nisbet. 
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In the year 416, without other justification than the need 
of the tyrant to assert her power, Athens put to death 
the male population of the island of Milos, and sold the 
women and children into slavery. We can read the story 
in all its cynical brutality in Thucydides’ history. A year 
after, in 415, Euripides produced The Trojan Woman, full of 
the futility of war and the horror of murder and sacrilege ; 
and as he produced it the Athenian fleet was making ready 
to sail for Sicily—never to return. 

We need only quote, as Professor Murray quotes, the 
following lines to feel something of what was in the poet’s 
mind : 

How are ye blind, 
Ye treaders down of Cities ; ye that cast 
Temples to desolation and lay waste 
Tombs, the untrodden sanctuaries where lie 
The ancient dead, yourselves so soon to dic. 


Finally, with regard to the arrangement of the plays, and 
more especially the use of the Chorus, Professor Murray has 
much that is interesting to say. He gives what we feel to 
be the true view of the Chorus’s function—that of detach- 
ment and ideal vision above the storm and horror of the 
action. The Chorus were there because they were the 
original “‘ dancers *’—they remained not as a realistic repro- 
duction of actual eye-witnesses of the events of each play, but 
as the unseen witnesses above and beyond the human action 
which through them passes as in the Hippolytus from pain 
into beauty. Professor Murray finds sufficient justification 
for the deus ex machina in the wonderful beauty of the vision 
of Artemis, presented at the close of the Hippolytus. We 
agree emphatically that in all his plays Euripides has used 
this figure with a purpose, but we think that in many cases, 
notably in Iphigenia in Tauris and in the Orestes, the divine 
figures serve a more satirical purpose than Professor Murray 
inclines to believe. 

Mr. Kaines-Smith has written a creditable summary of 
archeological history in Greek lands from the time of 
Schliemann onwards. He has unfortunately added to this 
a dissertation on the development of Greek art, in which he 
is overmastered by the theory of an intimate and somewhat 
banal relation between events in the political and artistic 
history of Greece. Thus he writes of the Marsyas of Myron : 


It is significant, if fanciful, to see in the sudden change of purpose the 
balance nearly lost and just regained by a conscious effort, a counter- 
part of the total abandonment of a land campaign by Athens, when she 
realised that not a single line of defence lay between Thermopylae and 
her own walls, and of the swiftly-taken determination to trust all to 
to the fortune of the sea. 


There is a similar lesson to be learnt from the Discobolos, 
it appears. Somehow we are reminded of Lord Burleigh’s 
nod. Mr. Kaines-Smith’s style a little lends itself to undue 
repetition, and the whole work suffers from an identification 
of “patriotism” with beauty. The illustrations are good. 


FIVE P’S 
Politician, Party and People: Addresses Delivered in the 
Page Lecture Serics, 1912, before the Senior Class of 
the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University. By 
Henry Crossy Emery, LL.D., Professor of Political 
Economy in Yale University. Oxford University 
Press. 5s. 6d. net. 

The Dormouse in Alice in Wonderland said of three little 
sisters that they drew everything that begins with an M. 
“Why with an M?” said Alice. ‘“ Why not?” said the 
March Hare. The first impression one gets of Professor 
Emery’s book is that it proceeds on this same principle, 
keeping the spirit, but changing the letter—that it has fol- 





lowed the example of Mr. Belloc, who, in his Moral Alphabet, 
declared : 

And, since my volume must not be too big, 

I turn at once to P, which stands for Pig. 


This invaluable letter P stands for Politician, Party 
and People : it also stands for Platitude—and for Professor. 
Of the five essays in this volume, one can read the first four 
without gathering much save that the vote is a sacred 
trust, not to be used lightly. One is left confirmed in one’s 
previous suspicion that the trans-Atlantic mind is of a 
touching simplicity. But the fifth and last essay, on 
“The Representative and his Party,” has an altogether 
superior interest. If it did nothing but make the average 
Englishman conscious of his ignorance as to the American 
Constitution, it would do much. But it does more. It 
shows him that whereas there are certain American problems 
to which we have no parallel—such as that of a President 
representing one party, and a majority in Congress repre- 
senting the opposite—the more important issues are similar 
in the two countries. The obvious question for all large 
democracies and pscudo-democracics is: How to make the 
will of the majority effective, while safeguarding the interests 
of the minorities ? How to ensure that “ representative ” 
government shall not degencrate into crude “ majority 
rule” on the one hand, or into a mere game of log-rolling 
politicians on the other. It would be flattering Professor 
Emery to pretend that he offers any real answer: but he 
does raise the question in all the sharpness of its urgency 
and difficulty. The most satisfactory portion of his book, 
however, is in the resemblance he traces between the divorce 
of executive and legislative function in English eighteenth- 
century politics and the similar divorce in American politics 
of the nineteenth century. He writes : 

What I am suggesting here is that, just as in English politics a 
system has been worked out to avoid the extreme separation of powers 
between the different departments of government, something of the 
same kind is now being worked out in this country ... we may 
possibly predict for our politics in the twentieth century as distinguished 
from the close of the nineteenth that it will no longer be true that 
parties are primarily occupied with keeping certain men in office, or 
that the passage of legislative measures is only an incidental element 
in their plans. . . . In England the difficulties . . . were overcome 
through the gradual development of a system of responsible cabinet 
government. . . . In this country no such system could be adopted 
without most radical constitutional changes. . . There will probably 
be some natural evolution which will, however, bring about similar 
results, and I find the first step in this direction in the increasing 
initiative of the President in legislative matters. 

America has passed through a period during which most 
electors regarded politics as a mercly dirty game: not 
legislation, but the supremacy of this or that group of 
“ bosses ’’ was at stake. In the future which Professor 
Emery forecasts, the President will be always of the party 
that controls Congress; he and a few leaders of that con- 
trolling majority will draft legislation, to be driven through 
after it has been secretly debated and amended in, the party 
caucus. The clectorate’s control will lic in its power to 
judge the effect of laws so passed, and to inflict punishment 


at the polls. 
SHORTER NOTICES 


The Health and Physique of School Children. By Antruur Green- 
woop. Published for the Ratan Tata Foundation (London School 
of Economics) by P. S. King & Co. 1s. net. 


During the physical deterioration scare, which took place after the 
South African war, considerable interest was aroused in the anthro- 
pometric aspect of the problem, and prominence was laid in many 
quarters upon the value of school medical inspection as a means of 
obtaining a measure of changes in national physique. Since the actual 
institution of school medical inspection anthropometric questions have, 
however, fallen into the background, as compared with the develop- 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List. 


ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT FROM 
THE REVOLUTION TO THE MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATIONS ACT. 

By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 


The Story ot tne King’s Highway 


8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 
* Volumes previously published : 


THE PARISH & THE COUNTY. les. net. 
THE MANOR & THE BOROUGH. 2 vols. 25s. net. 


By the Same Authors. 
ENGLISH POOR LAW | THE HISTORY OF TRADE 
Policy. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. UNIONISM. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 


THE BREAK-UP OF THE SE PSHZBIAS DEMO. 
POOR LAW : being Part I. CRACY: a Study in 
of the Minority Report of Trade Unionism. $8vo. 12s. 
the Poor Law Commission. net. 


Bvo. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE HISTORY or. paqven 
THE PUBLIC ORGANISA- LICENSING NG.- 
TION OF THE LABOUR LAND, PRINCI! PALLY 
MARKET; being Part II. FROM 1700 TO 1830. Crown 
of the Minority Report of 8vo. 2s. 6d, net. 
the Poor Law Commission. 
8vo. 5s. net. a AND THE 


PROBLEMS OF MODERN ‘OR. Svo. 6s. net. 
INDUSTRY: Essays. svc. | THE PREVENTION OF 
5s. net. DESTITUTION. svo. 6s. net 














MEN AND MATTERS. By WILFRID 
WARD. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
CONTENTS :—Disraeli—Lord Cromer on Disraeli—George Wyndham. 
—Tennyson at Freshwater— Union among Christians—and other Essays. 


Letters to “The Times” upon War and 
Neutrality (1881-1909). With some Commentary. 
By Professor T. E. Holland K.C. Président (1913) de l'Institut de Droit 
International, etc. Seconp Epirtion, with additional Letters 1909-1913. 
8vo. 7s. _ 6d. net. 

The Reign of Henry VII. from Con- 
temporary Sources. With an Introduction by Professor A. F. 
POLLARD. Three Volumes. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net each. 

Vol. I—NARRATIVE EXTRACTS. Vol. Il.—CONSTITUTIONAL, 
SOCIAL, and ECONOMIC HISTORY. Vel. III.—DIPLOMACY, 
ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS, and IRELAND. 


A History of England from the Defeat 
of the Armada to the Death of Elizabeth. By 
EDWARD P. CHEYNEY A.M., LL.D., Prof. of European History in 
the University of _Pennsylvania. _In Two Vols. Bvo. Vol. I. 16s. net. 


A Biblio raphical Catalogue of the 
Printed Works Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 
By ALBERT M. COHN. Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 
This is an up-to-date Guide to the Values and Nature of all the books, 
pamphlets, and tracts illustrated by George Cruikshank, 1806-1877. 


Alice Ottley, First Headmistress of the 
Worcester ish School for Girls, 1883-1912. Compiled 
by MARY E. JAMES. Witha Preface by Tue BisHop or WorcEsTER. 
_ With Portr: aits and other I!lustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


TEXT-BOOKS OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. New Veawun. 
Edited by Sir Wittiam Ramsay, K.C.B., F.R.S., D.Sc. 
Photo-Chemistry. By S. E. SHEPPARD, 


D.Sc. With 27 Illustrations, etc. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


THE LAYMAN’S LIBRARY. 
Edited by Prof. F.C. BURKITT and Rev. G. E. NEWSOM. M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net each volume. 


The Faith of the Old Testament. By the 


Rev. ALEXANDER NAIRNE, B.D. With Preface by Prof. F. C. 
BURKITT. 


What is the Gospel? Or Redemption : 
wee AO ee Doctrine of Atonement. By the Rev. 


Some Alternatives to Jesus Christ: 
A Comparative Study of Faiths in Divine Incarna- 
tion. By JOHN LESLIE JOHNSTON, M.A 

__Other Volwmes in n preparation. Prospectus on application. 








Sequences and Hymns, chiefly 
4s. crm By HENRY WILLIAMS MOZLEY. Crown 8vo. 
S. ne 


Pastor Futurus : a a Dramatic Idyll. By 
the Rev. JOHN HUNTLEY SKRINE, D.D., Vicar of St. Peter4n- 
the-East, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

An essay on Church mitnond in the form of a fictitious diary. 


haitinenes Green & Co., 39 Paternoster sitio London, E.C, 




















ment of the machinery for securing immediate results of practical 
benefit to the children. The urgency of the latter side of school 
medical work undoubtedly renders it necessary that it should be re. 
garded as the primary object of activity. But it would be regrettable 
that the enormous amount of effort which is expended in taking records 
of the heights and weights of children should not be turned to some 
use for anthropometric purposes. There are considerable difficulties 
in the way of such a course. The varying circumstances under which 
the measurements are taken, and the further variations in the form in 
which they are presented in the School Medical Officers’ reports, render 
necessary considerable care and skill in making use of the available 
material. The School Medical Officers’ reports, upon which Mr. Green- 
wood has based his figures, contain the (local) averages (not the detailed 
figures) of the heights and weights of over 800,000 children. This is by 
far the largest number of cases upon which any calculation of measure- 
ments has hitherto been based. The number of boys and of girls at 
each year of age, between 3 and 13 inclusive, varies from 98,560 boys 
aged 5 to 10,489 boys aged 11. The British Association enquiry, of 
which ‘the results were published in 1883, and which has provided the 
most authoritative standard of physical development for this country, 
was only based on less than 20,000 measurements. But while Mr. 
Greenwood’s figures include only children of the elementary school 
class, the British Association enquiry included a certain proportion of 
children of well-to-do parents. This, no doubt, is one of the reasons 
why Mr. Greenwood’s figures are below those of the British Association 
at every year of age. 

It is difficult to give an impression of the enormous amount of statis- 
tical work which is contained in Mr. Greenwood’s slight volume. The 
value of his general results as a standard can only be finally determined 
after a critical discussion of his statistical methods. But whatever may 
be the position which is finally allotted to the general results by the 
consensus of experts, there can be no doubt of the value of many of the 
detailed tables. Mr. Greenwood’s statistical comparisons between the 
physique of children in different districts and different types of dis- 
tricts, his summary of all previous British investigations into heights 
and weights of children, and his brief but fascinating statistical proof 
of the fact that the Bradford Corporation has undoubtedly succeeded 
in making the Bradford child larger, heavier, and healthier through the 
operations of its model school medical service, render his book indis- 
pensable to every School Medical Officer and every active member of 
an education committee. 


Splendid Failures. By Harry Grasam. Edward Arnold. 10s, 6d. 
net. 


Mr. Graham uses the word “ Failure ” in a somewhat broad way to 
label eight interesting people of whom the world in general is not 
greatly aware. In treating of Haydon the painter he makes no attempt 
as an art critic to say whether Haydon did or did not fail, but asks 
whether in the future the judgment of Haydon’s contemporaries may 
not be restored. Of Hartley Coleridge (leaving out of account the 
question of character) most people would say that the work he produced 
did not satisfy the expectations aroused by his genius, but Mr. Graham 
puts in a plea for the work itself. Wolfe Tone, “ the first of the 
Fenians,” and Toussaint Ouverture, the noblest of negroes, can 
searcely be said to have failed at all, for the first apparently did more 
by dint of pluck and idealism than his abilities warranted, and was only 
beaten by the weather which defended the English shores ; and of the 
negro Mr. Graham quotes : 


** There’s not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget him.” 


Of Betty, the “ infant Roscius,” he is inclined to think that he acted 
far better as an aduit than ever as a child, and won a self-mastery as a 
man which was conspicuously not failure. His other three subjects 
are Charles Townshend, George Smythe, who “ sat” for Disraeli’s 
Coningsby, and the first emperor of Mexico. It is a motley crowd and 
nicely treated. Mr. Graham has a sense of character, and he is really 
interested, for instance, in the childlike yet introspective nature of the 
ultra-modern “ little Hartley *’ ; but he acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Mr. Edmund Gosse, and this fact alone would suggest that he is as 
much concerned to rehabilitate forgotten merit as to probe the psycho- 
logy of failure. Many of the papers have been printed in the reviews. 


THE CITY 


HERE has been a slight pause in the unusual activity 
which has characterised markets during the past 
month, but the undertone continues good, and 

the way in which new issues are still being taken by the 
public is surprising, and bears evidence to the large amount 
of money that is available for investment. Day after day 
the public is asked to subscribe a million or two ; and does 
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it. It is years since the underwriters have had such times 
and the best class of underwriting is almost unobtainable.’ 
One or two Shipping Companies are raising additional 
capital in the shape of Debentures, the issues of which will 
shortly be advertised ; the shipping trade is at present in 
a depressed condition, but this is not likely to last long, 
and it has to be borne in mind that vessels now being 
constructed are costing very much less to build than those 
launched during the last few years, and by the time they 
are ready there will probably be another active revival in 
trade. . In fact, the ease with which the various Govern- 
ments, Municipalities and large Companies are now pro- 
curing additional capital should go far to reduce the 
approaching period of industrial depression, for most of 
this money is at once utilised for constructional work ; 
this is the one hopeful sign of this orgy of borrowing. If 
the flood of new issues continues, markets are likely to 
experience a set-back ; but so long as money remains cheap, 
such set-back is not likely to be more than temporary, and, 
taking the long view of things, improved investment markets 
seem most probable. For the moment our Bank rate is 
lower than that of the Bank of France, but writers in that 
country are pointing out how much lower it has been there 
during the year than anywhere else. The following are the 
average Official discount rates during 1913 in the principal 
financial centres of Europe : 




















Per cent. 
France 4-00 
Holland ... ines 452 
United Kingdom 4°77 
Switzerland 4°81 
Belgium ... - 5-00 
Germany... eee eee ~ 5°88 
Austria-Hungary ese eee 5°95 





There is no doubt that the Bank of France is managed with 
great ability, and serves the country well, not only in keeping 
down the rates charged for loans, but, what is equally 
important, in keeping them more stable than in any other 
country ; for during the fifteen years from 1898 to 1913 the 
Bank of France rate has changed only 14 times, as com- 
pared with 62 changes in the German rate, and 79 in the 
English rate. It is interesting to note that, although it is a 
public company, the Governor of the Bank of France is 
appointed by the Government, which exercises strict control 
over that institution. 


* * * 


The Belgian Government 3 per cent. Loan which was 
offered on the 6th inst. deserves more than passing comment. 
The amount offered was £6,000,000 bearing interest at the 
rate of 3 per cent., and the issue price was 77 per cent. As, 
however, prospectuses were only issued on the Thursday 
evening, and the lists were closed at half-past ten on the 
Friday morning, the outside public had no chance whatever 
of applying ; even so, however, the Loan was hugely over- 
subscribed, and I know of several cases in which large 
firms of brokers applied for lots of £100,000 and over. In 
a technical sense the Loan is as desirable an investment as 
British Consols are an undesirable investment. In the 
first place, it has to be paid off by the Belgian Government 
within 25 years, by annual purchases in the open market 
so long as it is obtainable below par ; and if at any time it 
should not be found possible to purchase below par, then 
the amount due for redemption during that year will be 
drawn by lot and paid off at par. The table showing the 
amount of nominal capital that has to be redeemed each 
year is published ; and seeing that next year—i.e., before 
the 5th of February, 1915—the Belgian Government has to 
buy in the market £27,420, and that each successive year 
the amount increases until it reaches the sum of £55,760, 
is obvious that the price must gradually rise to par, 
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independently of the value of money ; in other words, the 
investor is, humanly speaking, sure of being able to realise 
his holding at any time, not merely without loss, but actually 
at_a higher price than was originally paid for it. 


* ok ok 


There can be no doubt as to the safety of this Belgian 
8 per cent. Loan, which has caused something of a sensation 
in the City for another reason than that already mentioned— 
viz., that arrangements have been made whereby the bonds 
of the issue can be inscribed at the Bank of England free 
of charge not later than July 1st next by those people who 
prefer to hold Inscribed Stock. For the Bank of Englend 
to keep a register of a Foreign Government Loan is some- 
what of an innovation, and has a technical advantage in 
that it improves the quality of the investment as a loanable 
security. The Loan immediately jumped to a premium, 
and at the present time costs about 80}. On this price the 
exact yield is £3 14s. 9d. per cent. ; but taking the average 
life of each bond as about 15 years, and discounting at 
compound interest the profit of about £20 per £100 on 
redemption, the ultimate yield, allowing for this profit on 
redemption, works out at about £4 17s. 6d. per cent. Holders 
of Consols who desire safety, not only of income, but of 
capital—that is to say, who wish to be reasonably sure of 
being able to secure the return of their capital intact, should 
they at any time be compelled to realise, would do well to 
exchange into this Loan; and finance committces of Trade 
Unions whose rules permit of the investment of funds in 
Foreign Government Loans would do well to act upon this 
hint ; for a security which returns £3 14s. 9d. per cent., and 
has to be repaid between now and 25 years hence, at a cash 
profit to the holder of £19 per £100, is a more desirable 
investment than, say, the Permanent Debenture or Pre- 
ference Stocks of railway companies, which are not repayable 
at all, and the value of which is, therefore, entirely dependent 
upon the value of money and the fortunes of the undertaking 
itself. 

* * %* 

When Mr. Gordon Selfridge opened a new department 
store in Oxford Street, something less than five years ago, 
most people in the City shook their heads and doubted 
whether it would pay. Well, it has paid, and Mr. Selfridge 
has shown that he correctly interpreted the trend of things, 
which is all towards the multiplication of these huge cash- 
dealing general stores. We have, it is true, one or two 
very large stores in London, such as Harrods’ and Whiteley’s, 
but they are not yet so common in this country as in France 
and Germany—particularly in the latter country, where 
the Tietz Company, to mention the best known, has a huge 
business palace of this description in every city of importance. 
These great stores are spreading over to Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and the smaller countries of the Continent. In North 
and South America, department stores play a much 
larger part in the business life of the community than in 
this country, and such stores as Wanamaker’s, of Phila- 
delphia, Marshall Field’s of Chicago, Robert Simpson’s of 
Toronto, and Gath & Chaves’ of Buenos Ayres are household 
words in their respective countries. In the space of five 
years Selfridge’s in London have increased their net profits 
from £6,000 to £131,000. The only security known to the 
London market up to this week was the 5 per cent. Deben- 
tures of the Company, which not long ago were obtainable 
at 85 ; these are now quoted at 100, and the issue of £300,000 
6 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares at par offered 
this week was immediately over-subscribed. The first 
dividend on the £500,000 Ordinary Shares has just been 
declared, in the shape of 5 per cent. The only thing that 
can be said against a Company of this description is that 





in its early stages it is largely dependent upon the manage- 
ment of one personality, but as it gradually becomes estab- 
lished this disadvantage disappears. At the present time, 
however, I prefer the Debentures to the Preference shares 
as an investment, but it is very interesting to observe the 
success of this undertaking, which, as indicated above, is 
quite in keeping with the trend of events throughout the 
world. 
Emit Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


Borax Consolidated.—A prosperous Company—formed in 1899. It 
owns borax deposits, railways, and factories in the U.S.A., France, 
Chili, Peru, ete. Its trading profit for 1913 amounts to £362,900; 
average for 15 years is £276,000. Dividend 15 per cent. (increase of 
1}? per cent.). The assets have a book value of £4,686,000 ; of this 
sum, some two and three-quarter millions are under the heading 
* mines and goodwill,” but the chairman states that the term “ good- 
will” is a misnomer, as the assets represented by this item are all 
tangible. The debenture stocks are safe investments ; the Deferred 
Ordinary at 2! yield 7 per cent., and are attractive to those willing to 
take a moderate risk for high returns. 


Oklahoma Pacific Railway Co.—The prospectus of this Company has 
just been issued. It is proposed to build a railway from Oklahoma 
City to the Texas border, a distance of some 180 miles. The Company 
offers to the public $2,000,000 5 per cent. 30-year Gold Bonds at the 
price of 85 per cent. The payment of the interest on the bonds is 
guaranteed for the first three years, but no guarantors are mentioned, 
and apparently a portion of the applicants’ subscriptions will be set 
aside to ensure payment of interest, at any rate, for three years. The 
Company appears to own nothing but its charter, which has no value 
except what it, the Company, is able to give to it, and the bondholders 
consequently have no tangible security for their money save what is 
created by their own capital. There are plenty of estimates : estimates 
of cost of construction ; of receipts per mile of line, when it shall have 
been completed ; of the ratio of operating expenses to earnings ; and, 
of course, of profits and available surpluses ; all so much counting of 
chickens before even the egg is laid. Bondholders are practically in 
the position of ordinary shareholders embarking on a speculative 
enterprise ; and, notwithstanding the bonus (?) of 20 per cent. in 
common stock to allottees, the undertaking, at its present stage, ought 
to be left entirely to those who can afford to take long odds. 


American Smelters and Refinery Co.—English holders of this Com- 
pany’s securities will be interested in the following information which 
appeared in a recent issue of the Financier : “* After a month’s investi- 
gation, the Department of Justice has concluded that it has sufficient 
grounds to bring an action to dissolve the Company under the Anti- 
Trust Law. It is improbable that the action will be brought imme- 
diately, but it is understood that the preparations have advanced to 
the stage where a Bill of Equity is being drawn up.” 

Public Benefit Boot Co.—This Company of advertised good intentions 
has made some progress during the past three years, but it cannot 
yet pay a dividend on its Deferred Ordinary shares. On its Preferred 
Ordinary its payments have advanced from 3 per cent. for 1911 to 
8 per cent. for 1913. There is no record of the Company’s philan- 
thropic deeds. 

Home and Colonial Stores.—The gross profit of £262,000 is the 
largest for many years. Actual net income is £179,000. For the third 
year in succession a dividend of 20 per cent. is paid, and shareholders 
who remember the barren years, 1907, 1908 and 1910, will be thankful. 
Last year the Directors were given a freer hand to deal with the Com- 
pany’s investments, which showed heavy depreciation ; consequently 
the securities were sold, and the proceeds reinvested. The Company 
bought before the reduction of the Bank rate, and is now happily 
surprised to find its investments worth more than it paid for them. 
Particulars of the securities, which cost £212,000, are not given. The 
goodwill of the business and leaseholds is stated at £680,000, equivalent 
to one-third of the total assets of the Company. The cash in hand is 
£21,000 less than last year, notwithstanding that £75,000 has been 
borrowed from the bankers ; and it is obvious that the money has been 
used for the purpose of layirg in stocks, which, at £728,000, are 
£100,000 more than last year. The price of the 15 per cent. Cumu- 
lative Ordinary shares is about 2,/,, so that they yield the purchaser 
6} per cent. 

Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad.—Some anxiety is being 
felt by holders of this Company’s 4 per cent. Gold Bonds, 2002, as to 
their intercst. We think there are good grounds for this trepidation. 
The bonds are secured on an equal amount of the Common Stock of 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway. The Railway can just 
squeeze out a 5 per cent. dividend on its Common, and thus the interest 
on the Railroads 4 per cent. Gold Bonds has been met. But for the 
six months ended December, 1913, the net earnings are down nearly 
1} million dollars, and if this decrease continues the Railway will 
certainly not be able to pay its 5 per cent. dividend ; in fact, it may 
pay none atall. Traffics, of course, may increase in the next half-year, 
but some cut in the interest is expected, as the price of the Railroad's 
4 per cent. Bonds is 51-4. 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND 


ESTABLISHED IN 1833 





Subscribed Capital - 


CAPITAL—Paid ... 
Uncalled ee 
Reserve Liability... 


£15,900,000 


£3,000,000 
2,300,000 
10,600,000 


Reserve Fund (invested in English Government Securities), £2,000,000. 


Directors: 


COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL, Esg. 
MAURICE O. FITZGERALD, Esg. 
W. H. N. GOSCHEN, Esg. 


THE RIGHT Hon. LORD INCHCAPE, G.C.M.G., K.C.S.1., | 


K.C.I1.E. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, Esg. 
CLAUDE V. E. LAURIE, Esg 


THE RIGHT HON. THE EARI. OF LICHFIELD 
F. C. LE MARCHANT, Eso 

G. F. MALCOLMSON, EsoQ 

SELWYN R. PRYOR, Eso 

THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, EsQ 

ROBERT WIGRAM, Eso 


Joint General Managers : 


THOMAS ESTALL, EsQ D J. H. CUNNICK, EsgQ 


FREDERICK ELEY, EsgQ 


Solicitors : 


EDWARD HUGH NORRIS WILDE, EsQ 


Head Office: 


WALTER EDWARD MOORE, Esg. 


15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 





THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED, having numerous Branches in England and Wales, as well as Agents and Correspondents a 
home and abroad, affords great facilities to its customers, who may have money transmitted to the credit of their Accounts through any of the Branches 
free of charge. 

At Head Office and Branches DEposiTs are received, CORRENT ACCOUNTS opened, and all other Banking business transacte d 

Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank, Lists of Branches, Agents and Correspondents, may be had on application at the Head Office and at any of the 


Bank's Branches. 





Nationalities & Subject Races Committee 


(Chairman - Mr. L. T. HOBHOUSE.) 


A CONFERENCE 


TO DISCUSS THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS :— 


1. The Press Laws in India and Egypt : 
2. Russia’s Influence on British Policy : 


3. Indentured Labour within the Empire : 


WILL BE HELD 


MONDAY, FEB. 16th, and TUESDAY, FEB. 17th, 


(3 p.m. and 8 p,m.) 1s TEE (8 p.m,) 


WESTMINSTER PALACE HOTEL, VICTORIA ST., S.W. 


Presidents : 
Sir HENRY COTTON, K.C.S.1., MR. J. A. HOBSON, SIR ROGER CASEMENT, 
Speakers C.M.G. 
Mr. KEIR HARDIE, M.P., ZAFAR ALI KHAN, DR. MANSUR RIFAT, 
W. TCHERKESOFF, MR. G. H. PERRIS, Dr. V. H. RUTHERFORD, and others. 


ADMISSION FREE. 








VENEREAL DISEASES AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 


All interested in dealing with venereal di-eases by administrative measures end who desire 

iis - reliable information should read the following publications :— 

VENEREAL DISEASE: ITS PRESENT AND FUTURE. By DouGLas WHITE, M.D., 
and Lieut-Col. C. H. MELVILLE, M.B., C.M., D.P.H. 3d. 

NOTES ON ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES AGAINSI ENTHETIC DISEASE. 
By H. M. WILSON, M.D. Id. 

_ 4 str alaeeaaeeel IN REGARD TO THE SOCIAL EVIL. By H. M. 

-SON, -D. k 

PREVENTIVE HYGIENE—THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCES 1899 and 1902. 

4 4th Edition, 1912. 3¢ 

Official paper “ THE SHIELD,” 3d. 

=~ A Quarterly Review on the Problems of Venereal Disease. 

To be obtained from the International Abolitionist Federation, 19, Tothill Street 

Westminster, S.W. 





Born SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 
ech oo For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham 
ool, ork. 





A UTHORS.—Well-known Publishers will consider works of serious 
interest for publication in volume form. No fees.—Write ‘‘ Review,"’ 
c/o JoHN H. RUDIN & Co., Advertising Agents, 199 Strand, London, W.C. 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 





THE RURAL PROBLEM. s2s. 6d. ret. By Henry D. Harben, M.A. 





This volume contains the results of the researches of a Committee formed by the Fabian Society for the 
purpose of inquiring into Land Problems and Rural Development. It deals succinctly with every phase of 
the problem in England and Wales, and the figures and statistical tables are right up to date, and will prove 
useful to speakers and writers of all schools of thought. There is no handbook which covers the ground in so 
short and readable a form. 


THE TENDENCY TOWARDS INDUSTRIAL 
COMBINATION Cloth 6s. net. By George R. Carter, M.A. 


(Of the Department of Economics, Huddersfield Technical College) 





A study of the modern movement towards industrial combination in some spheres of British industry ; its 


forms and developments, their causes and their determinant circumstances. 

‘A careful and acute analysis of the features of the modern combination movement. . . . Fortunately, he has not been misled by the importance of certain 
nein forms, and is wise enough to include within his survey all methods by which manufacturers seek to obtain a control over market conditions. The result is that 
his dissection of the different kinds of organisation is thoreugh and complete . he speaks with special knowledge, and in particular his account of the South Wales 
Coal Trade and the growth of Mr. D. A. Thomas's Cambrian Trust Limited, represents a valuable piece of new investigation.""—-THE NEW STATESMAN. 


THE LAWS OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
7s. 6d, net. By G. Binney Diblee, M.A. 


With Specia Reference to their Influence on Over-production and Unemployment. 





a book must be regarded as a contribution of real value to eee riot ,aovicpment of arguments, with which economists must reckon.” 


We are very vlad indeed that the book has been published.""—THB THE TIMES. 
PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY 
Author of “ The Eternal Values.” Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. By Hugo Munsterberg 





““In some respects this book is the best thing he has done; it is extraordinarily suggestive, and is really a most entertaining and illumi i i 
experimental psychology."—GLASGOW HERALD, 6 ane Ceaaative handing of 


SYNDIC ALISM: A Critical Examination. 1s, net. By J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P. 


“* Cleverly written ; this sane book. His ims and accurate distinctions between Syndicalist, Socialist, and J 
Bagh pula. the 1 ite cane bee ‘6Uambian ialist, and Trade Unionist tactics should be usefal to the 


A HISTORY OF LABOUR REPRESENTATION 


2s. 6d. net. By A. W. Humphreys 


**A clear, businesslike and detailed history of the rise of Labour representation in England which will be valuable for reference by students of politics.” 
TIMES 


GOOD AND BAD TRADE 6s. net. By R. G. Hawirey 


** The steadiness and clarity of vision with which he follows the thread of his argument through successive stages of complication are deserving of cordial praise. 
Mr, Hawtrey has donea useful work.""—-THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS: 6s, net. By W. R. Lawson 


A Financial and Commercial Survey. (Chairman of the Railway Shareholders’ Association) 
“The author has rendered good service fo the community by this searching analysis of the conditions of British railways.".—THE DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


THE MAKING OF MODERN ENGLAND 
By Gilbert Slater, M.A., D.Sc. 


Principal of Ruskin College, Oxford. Author of “The English Peasantry and the Enclosure of Common 
Fields.” Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“It is excellently eonstructed, and the skill with which it is arranged and written as well as the jenn and scientific spirit in which the leading events are 
examined and presented, make it a guide of the greatest value to the student of politics’."'"—-THE NATION 


THE GENESIS OF PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 
By George Stead Veitch 


Assistant Lecturer in History in the University of Liverpool. With an Introduction by RAMSAY MUIR, 


Professor of Modern History in the University of Liverpool. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
* Here is a piece of historical research of first class vaiue. Mr. Veitch presents here a masterly and well ordered survey. . . . Professor Ramsay Muir, in an 
excellent introduction, contributes to the value of this highly creditable piece ofhistory "—THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


GERMANY AND ITS EVOLUTION IN 
MODERN TIMES By Henri Lichtenberger 


Translated from the French by A. M. Lupovict. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
‘Germany and Its Evolution in Modern Times’ is by far the most suggestive, the most profound, and the most authoritative analysis of modern Germany that 
t has been our good fortune to read. . . . It is a truly invaluable book.""—-THE WBSTMINSTER GAZETTE, 
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